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eS and counter proposals 
on disarmament have been con- 
sidered by the Disarma- 
ment Commission during 
the last three weeks. On 
August 12, a supplement to a working 
paper on disarmament proposals was 
introduced by France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
Amongst other things, this four-page 
document suggested a five-power con- 
ference to work out all details on dis- 
armament, including the fixing of ceil- 
ings for all armed forces and arma- 
ments. But much of the Commission’s 
debate through five meetings has cen- 
tered on the subject of germ warfare. 
The U.S.S.R. reintroduced its original 
proposal that the Commission should 
take up its proposal for banning germ 
warfare in its program of work. ‘The 
U.S.S.R. representative urged priority 
to this proposal. After lengthy debate 
the Commission postponed a vote on 
the U.S.S.R. proposed until its meeting 
on August 27. Earlier, on August 22, 
the Commission decided on the form 
of its report to the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. By 8 votes 
to 1 with 3 abstentions (Chile, China 
and Pakistan) the Commission decided 
that the report should be a com- 
prehensive summary of its work since 


Disarmament 
Proposals 
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(Covering the period August 12 to August 27) 


last February, containing the texts of 
all proposals submitted to the Com- 
mission. 


A new approach to the Bulgarian 
Government, in order to determine 
boundary lines between 
Greece and Bulgaria in 
the disputed area of the island of 
Alpha, on the Evros River, was sug- 
gested by Alexis Kyrou, permanent 
representative of Greece, in a letter 
to the Secretary-General on August 26. 
This followed recent statements by 
United Nations military observers of 
the Balkan Sub-commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission that 
continued vigilance was desirable on 
developments in this area. 


Balkan Incidents 


Further talks toward a settlement 
of the Kashmir dispute between India 
Meshes Telhe and Pakistan have got 

off to a good start. The 
talks, initiated by Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, United Nations Representative 
for India and Pakistan, began at 
Geneva on August 26. At the open- 
ing meeting Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pak- 
istan’s Foreign Minister, and Mr. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister of 
Defence of the Government of India, 
offered their full co-operation to Dr. 








Graham and expressed their deter- 
mination to build upon the basis of 
agreement already reached on the 
question of Kashmir. The conference 
then proceeded to discuss revised pro- 
posals submitted by Dr. Graham. The 
chief remaining obstacle to settlement 
of the dispute, as Dr. Graham report- 
ed last April to the Security Council, 
is a difference over the number and 
character of the forces to be left on 
each side of a cease-fire line. The 
United Nations Representative is as- 
sisted at the talks by his military ad- 
viser General Jacob L. Devers. 


Some ten thousand European refu- 
gees are now collected in Shanghai, 
Kowloon, Harbin and 
Tientsin. There are 
some funds for the 
movement of these people—the $525,- 
000 set aside by the International 
Refugee Organization and $235,000 
for care and maintenance. Those who 
have entry visas are given transit visas 
through Hongkong, but through this 
time-taking consular procedure only 
some four hundred refugees have 
been evacuated in the first six months 
of 1952. A new approach on the 
widest international scale would there- 
fore be required. This is one of the 


Urgent Refugee 
Problems 
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urgent problems the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees will dis- 
Cuss at its session in Geneva, begin- 
ning September 15. 

Another important question is Tur- 
key’s need for financial assistance in 
order to assimilate about 250,000 per- 
sons of Turkish ethnic origin expelled 
from Bulgaria. Whether this need can 
be met out of the High Commission- 
er’s Emergency Refugee Fund is one 
question to be considered. 

Basic to necessary help to refugees 
everywhere is the need for more con- 
tributions to the Emergency Refugee 
Fund, which so far has received pay- 
ments and pledges totalling only 
$640,696 out of $3,000,000, (It may 
be noted that the recent Ford Founda- 
tion gift of $2,900,000 is to be used 
exclusively for permanent settlement 
projects and not for direct relief.) 


There has been a definite increase 
in the number of poiiomyelitis cases 
in certain parts of 
Europe, especially in 
the North Rhine-Westphalia region of 
Germany, northern Brabant and Lim- 
burg (Netherlands) and Belgium, be- 
tween June 29 and August 2, accord- 
ing to the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s Weekly Epidemiological Record. 
There were 1,826 cases registered in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
7,016 cases in the United States, 337 
in the Netherlands, 311 in France, 
260 in Belgium and 158 in Switzer- 
land. Incidence in England and Wales 
was 230, which is higher than the 117 
for the corresponding week last year 
but appreciably lower than the 1950 
figure of 367. 


Infantile Paralysis 


A further loan to Colombia of $25,- 
000,000 was announced by the In- 
ternational Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development on Au- 
gust 26. Twenty million dollars will 
help to build a 235-mile railroad 
which will connect eastern and west- 
ern rail networks in the Magdalena 
River Valley; and the remaining $5,- 
000,000 will be used to build and 
equip railroad repair shops in Bogota. 
This loan brings the Bank’s loans to 
Colombia to a total of $55,030,000. 

The Bank announced on the same 
day the loan of $854,000 to Iceland 
to help finance a nitrogen fertilizer 
plant. The loan is related to two pre- 
vious Bank loans to Iceland totalling 
the equivalent of $3,458,000. 


Help to Colombia 
and Iceland 


Final steps toward the federation 
of Ethiopia and the former Italian 
colony of Eritrea were set in motion 
on August 11. On 
that day, His Im- 
perial Majesty Haile Selassie, Em- 


Eritrean Constitution 
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peror of Ethiopa ratified a con- 
stitution for an Eritrea that will 
create an autonomous unit federated 
with Ethiopia. Before the constitu- 
tion goes into force, however, a Fed- 
eral Act must be ratified. This is ex- 
pected to take place mid-September, 
thus completing the process of fed- 
erating Eritrea and Ethiopia, fulfill- 
ing the General Assembly’s decision. 


Whether the language of such 
United Nations papers as resolutions, 
amendments to rules of 
procedure, requests for 
advisory opinions by the International 
Court of Justice and terms of refer- 
ence of Committees and Commissions 
would be improved by legal experts 
is the basis of a study begun August 
27 by the Special Committee on Legal 
and Drafting Questions. 

The Committee of fifteen members 
was established by the General Assem- 
bly at its last session after debate in 
which the United Kingdom suggested 
among other points, that since United 
Nations conventions, for example, 
have the force of law when ratified, 
they should be drafted by legal experts. 


Legal Language 


Seven jurists appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General started work in Geneva 
August 18 drafting 
a convention which 
will permit abandoned dependents to 
claim support across national fron- 
tiers. The aim of the convention is to 
establish a simplified legal procedure 
whereby destitute families, especially 
children, may claim support from the 
head of the family residing in another 
country. Presently, even if the emi- 
grant’s address is known, obtaining a 
court order for maintenance is too 
costly and complicated. The draft 
convention is to be submitted next 
year to the Economic and Social 
Council. 


Destitute Dependents 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie re- 
turned to Headquarters in New York 
on August 23, after spending about 
two months in Eu- 
rope. During his 
tour Mr. Lie visited 
nine European countries, including his 
native Norway. The greater part of 
the tour was devoted to official busi- 
ness but Mr. Lie was able to have 
three weeks’ vacation in Norway. 


Secretary-General’s 
Return 


No further progress in the Korean 
truce talks at Pan Mun Jom has been 
reported. After an hour’s plenary 
meeting on August 
19, the delegations 
of both sides agreed to a recess un- 
til August 27— the seventh recess in 
the last four and a half months. A 
communique issued by the United 


Korean Truce Talks 


Nations Command after the meeting 
stated: “The Communists continued 
adamant in their determination to 
have 116,000 prisoners of war in 
United Nations custody returned to 
them, including all Chinese prisoners 
of war.” The issue of war prisoners 
exchange has been the basis of the 
deadlock in the truce negotiations 
since last spring. 


Judgments on two appeals were pro- 
nounced by the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal on August 11 
at Geneva. The first 
awarded compensation 
and expenses totalling 
$6,900 to Hugh Lukin Robinson, for- 
merly with the Population Division of 
the Secretariat on fixed-term contract. 
The second awarded $400 to George 
Andrew Morrow, formerly under a 
temporary-indefinite appointment with 
UNICEF’s mission in Italy. 


Administrative 
Tribunal 


In a further effort to establish 
criteria for determining when a terri- 
tory is self-governing or not, a special 
committee _ estab- 
lished by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for 
this purpose will begin meetings in 
New York on September 4. The body 
is known as the Assembly’s ad hoc 
Committee on Factors—namely, the 
factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding whether a terri- 
tory is self-governing. The list of fac- 
tors to be taken into account includes 
such points as political advancement, 
degree of independence, eligibility for 
membership in international organiza- 
tions, the effective participation of its 
inhabitants in the territory’s govern- 
ment and “complete autonomy in re- 
spect of economic and social affairs.” 
The ad hoc Committee’s report on fac- 
tors will enable the Assembly to de- 
cide whether a territory is or is not 
non-self-governing,. 


Non-self-governing 
Territories 


Men are living in a smaller world 
than their forefathers but their knowl- 
hese edge in many fields must be 

more extensive and exact, and 
they needed deeper faith in God, in 
their own effort and in the determina- 
tion to achieve a righteous and uni- 
versal peace, said President William 
V. S. Tubman, of Liberia, welcoming 
the World Health Organization’s Re- 
gional Committee for Africa. The 
session, the first international confer- 
ence held in Monrovia, adjourned on 
August 6 after approving the program 
and budget for health work in Africa 
south of the Sahara for 1953 and 
1954. Wuo’s African Regional Office 
will soon be set up in Brazzaville. Lt. 
General Dr. Frangois Daubenton of the 
Netherlands, present Regional Direc- 
tor, will continue in that capacity for 
another year. 
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COMMISSION CONSIDERS FURTHER 
PROPOSALS ON WORLD DISARMAMENT 


EW proposals for disarmament, 

including a possible conference 
of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, have been discussed 
by the Disarmament Commission, at 
meetings commencing August 12, On 
that date France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States submitted a sup- 
plement to their working paper of 
last May, proposing numerical ceilings 
on all armed forces. The supplement 
was introduced primarily as a basis for 
discussion. 

Debate entered a new phase when 
the U.S.S.R. formally proposed that 
priority be given to prohibition of 
bacterial warfare, on which subject it 
had submitted a working plan earlier 
in the Commission’s proceedings. The 
Commission debated the proposal at 
length but, by August 25, no decision 
had been reached on the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. 

Presenting the new proposals to the 
Commission on August 12, Benjamin 
V. Cohen, of the United States, first 
of all recalled the three-power work- 
ing paper (submitted on May 28) pro- 
posing ceilings on armed forces as one 
important item in a “comprehensive 
disarmament program.” It had been 
suggested that the ceilings for the 
armed forces of the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China should not ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 and that 
those for the United Kingdom and 
France should not exceed 700,000 or 
800,000. If tentative ceilings could first 
be agreed upon for the five Great 
Powers, then comparable ceilings 
could be agreed upon for all other 
states having substantial military 
forces. Such ceilings should be fixed 
with a view to avoiding a disequili- 
brium of power dangerous to interna- 
tional peace and security in any area 
of the world, thus reducing the dan- 
ger of war and fear of aggression. It 
was further suggested that tentative 
agreement on such ceilings would 
greatly simplify and facilitate the task 
of limiting and restricting armaments 
to those necessary and appropriate to 
support the permitted armed forces. 

Mr. Cohen said that the sponsors 
of the tripartite working paper at- 
tached great importance to their 
suggestion and hoped it might be 
an “opening wedge” to serious dis- 
cussion and substantial progress in 
disarmament. But they were disap- 
pointed when the Soviet Union indi- 
cated its unwillingness to consider the 
proposals even as a basis of discus- 
sion. The Soviet Union had regarded 
the tripartite working paper as fatally 
deficient because, in its opinion, it did 
not deal with the distribution of the 
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armed forces among the land, sea and 
air services, nor limit or restrict the 
armaments which might be available 
to support the armed forces. 


SUPPLEMENT’S PROPOSALS Now the 
United States, with Britain and France, 
was submitting a supplement to its 
earlier working paper. The supple- 
ment, he said, clearly showed that it 
was proposed not only to fix numeri- 
cal ceilings on all armed forces but to 
limit armaments in types and quanti- 
ties to those necessary and appropriate 
to support permitted armed forces and 
also to prevent undue concentration of 
the permitted armed forces in any 
particular category or categories of 
service in any manner which might 
prejudice a balanced reduction. 

The sponsors recognized that the 
needs and responsibilities of states 
were different. States with overseas re- 
sponsibilities needed more naval 
forces, others did not. Still other states 
might require certain types of forces 
and armaments for their defence and 
others might have different needs and 
requirements, Therefore, considerable 
flexibility in negotiation was necessary 
to obtain concrete and _ satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. Cohen went on to explain the 
procedure suggested in the tripartite 
supplement. This envisaged arrange- 
ments for a conference of the five 
Great Powers (the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council) with a 
view to reaching tentative agreement 
among themselves by negotiation on 
the following: 

(a) the distribution by principal 
categories of the armed forces that 
they would consider necessary and 
appropriate to maintain within the 
agreed numerical ceilings proposed for 
their armed forces; 

(b) the types and quantities of 
armaments which they would consider 
necessary and appropriate to support 
permitted armed forces within the pro- 
posed numercial ceilings; and, 

(c) the elimination of all armed 
forces and armaments other than those 
expressly permitted, it being under- 
stood that all major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction should be 
eliminated and atomic energy should 
be placed under effective international 
control to ensure its use for peaceful 
purposes only. 

These agreements would necessarily 
be tentative because they would have 
to be reviewed in the light of similar 
agreements which would have to be 
reached with other States. The kind of 
limitations which one state may be 
willing to accept on its armed forces 


and armaments would depend upon 
the kind of limitations others would 
be willing to accept. When the five 
Great Powers reached tentative agree- 
ment among themselves on the size 
and distribution of their armed forces 
and the kind and quantities of their 
armaments, regional conferences could 
be held under the auspices of the Dis- 
armament Commission as provided in 
paragraph 6(b) of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution. These regional 
conferences would be attended by all 
governments and authorities having 
substantial military forces in the re- 
spective regions. In light of the ten- 
tative agreement reached by the five 
Great Powers, the regional conferences 
would endeavor to reach tentative 
agreements on numerical ceilings of 
their armed forces and on the same 
points discussed in the 5-power meet- 
ings. 


A DRAFT TREATY When such tentative 
agreements were reached, it was pro- 
posed that they should be incorporated 
in a draft treaty, comprehending and 
bringing into balanced relationship all 
essential components of the disarma- 
ment program. 


The supplement made clear that the 
timing and co-ordination of the reduc- 
tions, prohibitions and eliminations 
should ensure the balanced reduction 
of overall armed strength and should 
avoid creating or continuing any dis- 
equilibrium of power dangerous to in- 
ternational peace and security during 
the period that the reductions, prohi- 
bitions and eliminations were being 
put into effect. In particular, the ini- 
tial limitations or reductions in armed 
forces and permitted armaments, and 
the initial steps toward elimination of 
prohibited armaments, should com- 
mence at the same time. Subsequent 
limitations and reductions should be 
synchronized with subsequent progress 
in eliminating prohibited armaments. 
An international control authority 
should be set up at the start of the pro- 
gram and should be in a position to 
assume progressively its functions in 
order to ensure the carrying out of the 
limitations, reductions, curtailments 
and prohibitions. 

The United States representative 
stressed the necessity for working 
out effective machinery to safeguard 
whatever programs of disarmament 
were mutually agreed upon under 
the procedures suggested. Some states 
might hesitate to commit themselves 
even tentatively to drastic reduc- 
tions and elminiations before they 
were satisfied that international con- 
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trols would work and protect and safe- 
guard complying states from the haz- 
ards of evasions and violations. It 
must be clearly understood that the 
programs of disarmament which might 
be agreed upon under the procedures 
proposed could not be put into effect 
until agreement was reached on the 
safeguards necessary to ensure their 
faithful execution and continued ob- 
servance, 


CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH In conclusion, 
Mr. Cohen underlined the tentative 
nature of the tripartite proposals. The 
supplement the three powers were sub- 
mitting was not in any final or defini- 
tive form and not intended for discus- 
sion. But the sponsors believed the 
procedures suggested represented a 
constructive approach to the problem. 
The sponsors had tried not to dodge 
the many difficult problems confront- 
ing the Commission. The sponsors 
sincerely hoped that the proposals they 
had made and the procedures sug- 
gested would provide a basis of co- 
operative work and produce real prog- 
ress toward relaxation of international 
tensions, settlement of major political 
issues and genuine disarmament and 
enduring peace. 


NOT A FINAL PLAN The representatives 
of the other two sponsoring powers, 
France and the United Kingdom, also 
underlined the tentative nature of the 
new proposals, which, they said, were 
intended primarily as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The tripartite plan was not a 
final one, said Henri Hoppenot, of 
France. To be realistic one should 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
needs and responsibilities of states 
were different and that in the complex 
world of today nobody could hope to 
discover the magic formula whose 
uniform application would result in 
equitable reductions acceptable to all. 
It was also realistic to recognize, how- 
ever, the importance of finding a sys- 
tem of reduction of armaments, in na- 
ture and quantity, which would satis- 
fy the security requirements of each 
of them. Above all, it was realistic 
never to forget that no disarmament 
program could ever be dictated by a 
majority and imposed on a minority 
of states. The formulation of any sys- 
tem presupposed the general agree- 
ment of all. 

That was why the three delegations 
submitting the new working paper 
were highly aware that their proposals 
left the door wide open to negotiations, 
said Mr. Hoppenot. He recalled that 
the Soviet Union representative had 
been unable to discuss the three-power 
proposals of May 28 because, he had 
said they were incomplete: Now the 
three sponsors had clarified them; they 
were specific and useful. On the other 
hand several representatives had urged 
the Soviet Union delegation to clarify 
its proposals on the subject of control. 
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THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION, seen at its meeting of August 22 when it discussed the 
form of its report to the Security Council and the General Assembly. The Commission’s Chairman 
for August was Daniel J. von Balluseck, of the Netherlands. 


The first objective was to dispel 
from among the peoples and govern- 
ments of the world that atmosphere 
of distrust which was paralyzing their 
work. Now, this tripartite proposal 
should contribute greatly to attaining 
that aim and enable them to get out 
of a rut, and to “move out of the 
realm of sterile discussion to the estab- 
lishment of a program for tomorrow’s 
achievements.” 

John E. Coulson, of the United 
Kingdom, also recalled the U.S.S.R. 
criticisms of the joint working paper 
tabled on May 28 and wondered if 
this had simply been an excuse for 
rejecting it. In any case, the new sup- 
plement should clearly outline the in- 
tentions of the sponsors and answer 
the Soviet Union’s criticisms. 

Mr. Coulson said the sponsoring 
powers clearly intended that if armed 
forces were reduced to fixed ceilings 
the reductions must apply to all of the 
various categories; no country should 
be at liberty to retain an excessive 
army at the expense of its naval or 
air forces, or an excessive air or naval 
force by confining the reduction to 
the other two services. To determine 
the distribution of men within the per- 
mitted ceilings, two different methods 
might be adopted, he said. First, there 
was the “formula” approach, provid- 
ing for a straight percentage reduction 
in all branches of armed forces. The 
U.S.S.R. demand for a straight, one- 
third cut was of this type, but this 
was unacceptable. It would not do 
away with but, on the contrary, would 
only intensify the present disequili- 


brium between the armed forces of 
the various countries. The more prac- 
tical and realistic method of approach 
was the one suggested in the tripartite 
working paper. If this method were 
adopted the first step was to get agree- 
ment on the ceiling figures proposed 
in the earlier working paper; the stage 
would then be set for negotiations be- 
tween the five Great Powers about the 
distribution of men between the vari- 
ous Categories, and about the level and 
type: of armaments needed to equip 
them. 

The over-riding aim was to ensure 
a proper balance so that no country 
would feel insecure, or under threat 
of attack from other countries. If this 
aim were kept firmly in mind, and if 
all were sincerely determined to 
achieve it, then it should not be an im- 
possible task to reach agreement first 
on the ceiling figures for the five 
Great Powers, and subsequently on 
ceiling figures for other powers pos- 
sessing substantial military strength, 
as well as the way in which these na- 
tional forces should be organized and 
equipped. 

In conclusion, the United Kingdom 
representative stressed that the spon- 
soring powers were not, as the Soviet 
Union delegation had so often argued, 
trying to secure a reduction of con- 
ventional armaments while leaving 
atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction uncontrolled. Any pro- 
posals dealing with a part of the 
disarmament problem must therefore 
be regarded as tentative until agree- 
ment was reached on all parts. This 
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was the understanding on which the 
present tripartite working paper was 
submitted. Mr, Coulson’s delegaion 
welcomed any discussion on it, pro- 
vided it was a serious discussion. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS The next speaker, Yakov 
A. Malik, said it went without saying 
that the U.S.S.R. would study the 
working paper carefully, as it always 
examined any proposals submitted in 
the various organs of the United Na- 
tions. However, he maintained that 
the Soviet Union’s proposal for a one- 
third cut in the armed forces of the 
great powers was a serious one, com- 
pared with the tripartite proposals 
which were aimed only at perpetuat- 
ing the present level of armed forces. 
This was one of the main differences 
between the proposal of the Soviet 
Union and that of the three powers. 
The latter, he maintained, did not call 
for a real reduction. For instance, the 
armed forces of France at present 
stood at about 800,000 men; under 
the three-power proposal they would 
be brought to a level of from 700,000 
to 800,000. This did not appear to 
indicate any reduction whatsoever. 

Mr. Malik suggested that the three 
power. proposal was not a serious one, 
inasmuch as it did not call for any 
genuine reduction of armed forces 
but rather was designed to perpetuate 
their present levels. The U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, rebutting complaints that 
his delegation had refused to consider 
the previous three-power proposals on 
ceilings, said the record of the Com- 
mission’s earlier debates (on June 10 
and 24) clearly showed that the Soviet 
Union had commented on them at 
some length. It had, in fact, “taken 
them apart” and viewed every ele- 
ment of them in great detail. This was, 
he believed, a fruitful occupation since 
as a result the so-called supplementary 
proposals had now been submitted to 
the Commission. 

The U.S.S.R. representative then 
posed what he termed a fundamental 
question to the sponsors of the three- 
power proposals; did they envisage the 
adoption of concrete decisions on the 
reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments simultaneously with a decision 
on the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, and all other weapons of 
mass destruction, as well as the insti- 
tution of controls over that prohibi- 
tion? If the new proposals did not 
envisage such things then Mr. Malik 
submitted they did not contain “any 
essentially novel elements.”” He want- 
ed an explicit answer to this question. 

In reply, Mr. Cohen said “yes,” as 
he understood the U.S.S.R. question. 
The purpose of Section 3 of the three- 
power proposals dealt with that very 
question. 

Commenting further on the U.S.S.R. 
representative’s statement, Mr. Coul- 
son held that anyone with the slightest 
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knowledge of arithmetic could see that 
the three-power proposals not only 
provided for a reduction of armed 
forces but provided for a much great- 
er reduction than that contained in 
the Soviet Union’s proposal. Admit- 
tedly, the reduction was not identical 
for each country but that was the 
whole point of the approach adopted 
by the three powers to this problem: 
it could not be solved by “rule of 
thumb” or some unrealistic formula 
imposed on all alike without taking 
into account the differing conditions 
in different countries. They must pro- 
ceed by negotiation and comprehen- 
sion. 


“TIME LAG” CONTENTION Mr. Malik 
then argued that there was a certain 
inconsistency between the answer of 
the United States representative to his 
fundamental question on the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction in the new 
tripartite proposals. The latter, he 
contended, implied a definite time lag 
between the limitation of armed forces 
on the one hand and the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon on the other. 
This left the impression that the new 
proposals added nothing to the posi- 
tion previously adopted by the three 
sponsoring powers. As matters stood, 
the Soviet Union proposals alone were 
capable of ensuring the genuine reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, 
coupled with the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon, and only their adop- 
tion would achieve the task vested in 
the Commission—that of strengthen- 
ing international peace and security 
of nations. In objecting to the U.S.S.R. 
proposals the three powers, with the 
United States at their head, sought to 
disrupt the Commission’s work, to di- 
vert it from its true task and to pre- 
vent decisions calling for an actual 
reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments and the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon. The tripartite pro- 
posals were “lopsided” and could not 
solve the international question before 
the Commission. 


GERM WARFARE QUESTION At the Com- 
mission’s next meeting, on August 15, 
the United States raised the question 
of germ warfare, and the greater part 
of the meeting was devoted to ex- 
changes on this issue. 

The elimination of germ warfare, 
as well as the elimination of mass 
armies and atomic warfare, must form 
an essential part of a comprehensive 
disarmament program, said Mr. 
Cohen. Before the Commission made 
its report to the General Assembly, 
the United States representative wished 
to state clearly that such elimination 
was called for by the three-power 
proposals. Those proposals were, he 
said, positive and constructive and not 
negative. 


Mr. Cohen went on to explain in 
some detail why his Government had 
not ratified the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, for the effective outlawing of 
poisonous gas and biological weapons 
directed against human beings. The 
United States had signed and taken 
an active part in drafting that Protocol 
and was not unmindful that it had 
been ratified by 42 states. But this 
should not conceal the fact that inter- 
vening events had demonstrated the 
Protocol to be inadequate and ineffec- 
tive in achieving its objective. Even 
those states which had ratified the 
pact reserved the right to use chemical 
weapons in reprisal. For instance, 
Mussolini was no more deterred from 
using poisoned gas in Ethiopia in the 
1930’s by the Geneva Protocol — 
which Italy had accepted — than was 
Germany deterred from using poisoned 
gas in the First World War by The 
Hague Conventions, which Germany 
had accepted. 

The United States did not wish to 
discredit the worthy objective of the 
Geneva Protocol, but rather to find 
means adequate and effective to attain 
its objective. 


“CLEAN RECORD” The record of the 
United States was “clear and clean” 
and no state which kept its Charter 
obligations had anything to fear from 
his Government in this regard. The 
United States had never used germ 
warfare; it never used gas warfare, 
save in retaliation in the First World 
War when it was first used by Ger- 
many. It was not without significance 
that in both of the two wars of the 
twentieth century in which poisoned 
gas was used, its use was inaugurated 
by countries which had bound them- 
selves on paper not to use it. 

Mr. Cohen went on to charge the 
U.S.S.R. with “monstrous falsehoods” 
in accusing the United States with 
using germ warfare in Korea and with 
conducting a “hate-mongering cam- 
paign” against the United States. But 
the United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, had committed itself 
to refrain from using poisoneus gas 
and germ warfare; it had also com- 
mitted itself not to use force of any 
kind contrary to the law of the Char- 
ter. “The United States condemns not 
only the use of germ and gas warfare 
but the use of force of any kind con- 
trary to the law of the Charter,” Mr. 
Cohen declared. 

Those in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion were hoping to agree on measures 
of disarmament to reduce the pos- 
sibility of aggression and to make war 
impossible as a means of settling dis- 
putes between nations. That was why, 
throughout the debates, his delegation 
had insisted on approaching the prob- 
lem of disarmament from the point of 
view of preventing war and not from 
the point of view of regulating the 
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armaments to be used in war. The 
conception of disarmament as a means 
of preventing war was the first prin- 
ciple in the proposal which the United 
States had formally submitted to this 
Commission setting forth the essential 
principles which should guide the work 
of this Commission. 

“My Government hopes we are go- 
ing to work out here measures of dis- 
armament as a means of preventing 
war. My Government does not believe 
that we should interrupt this work to 
inform any would-be aggressor state 
which might contemplate using force 
contrary to its Charter commitments 
what kind of force law-abiding states 
will or will not use to suppress aggres- 
sion.” 

The position of the United States 
was clear and unequivocal. They were 
there not to engage in a propaganda 
battle but to find effective ways of 
abolishing mass armed forces, to elim- 
inate all weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction, including atomic and bac- 
teriological, and thereby to reduce and, 
so far as possible, eliminate the possi- 
bility of war. The only effective safe- 
guards to prevent the use of bacterio- 
logical weapons would be to accept 
the principles of the three-power pro- 
posals on disclosure and verification, 
because, under that plan the necessary 
establishment for making such wea- 
pons would immediately be detected. 

During the ensuing discussion Her- 
nan Santa Cruz, of Chile, expressed 
surprise that the United States had in- 
troduced the question of germ war- 
fare, instead of continuing, as he 
had expected, discussion on_ the 
three-power proposals submitted at 
the Commission’s last meeting. Mr. 
Santa Cruz then observed that the 
three-power supplementary working 
paper, in touching on a conference of 
the five Great Powers, to be followed 
by regional conferences, made no ref- 
erence to a general conference of 
states as envisaged in the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of last January. 
He wondered if this meant some at- 
tempt was being made to change the 
Assembly’s resolution, or modify in 
some way the mandate which had 
been given to the Disarmament Com- 
mission. Were they no longer dealing 
with this question of establishing a 
treaty, or treaties which would be 
subject to examination by a general 
conference of states, whether Mem- 
bers or non-Members of the United 
Nations? Or was it now proposed that 
this treaty, or treaties, would be ex- 
amined only by the five Great Powers 
at a conference among themselves and 
subsequently perhaps at a _ regional! 
conference? The Chilean representa- 
tive held that these were questions of 
vital importance and desired clarifica- 
tion on them. 

On this point Mr. Hoppenot, of 
France, said the provisions in the tri- 
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partite working paper concerning a 
“Big Five” Conference and_ subse- 
quent regional conferences were in- 
novations of “form and procedure” 
only; they were not substantive. The 
sponsors of the proposals believed it 
was essential to secure first the agree- 
ment of the “Big Five,” and then of 
the regional groups, before going on 
to a general conference, as had been 
envisaged in the General Assembly’s 
resolution, 

The French representative held that 
the role of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion was not to prepare isolated 
treaties to be considered by the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, and by the regional confer- 
ences. The idea was for documents to 
be prepared for submission to the same 
world conference called for under the 
Assembly’s resolution; the proposals 
for a permanent treaty would then be 
formulated by that general confer- 
ence. He stressed that the Commis- 
sion’s task was to “harmonize” the 
results of the respective conferences 
for submission to the world confer- 
ence which was to be called under the 
Assembly’s resolution. 


SOVIET UNION’S REPLY In a final state- 
ment at the Commission’s meeting of 
August 15, Mr. Malik of the U.S.S.R. 
replied to the United States represen- 
tative’s statement on germ warfare. 
Since the United States had raised 
the subject in the Commission Mr. 
Malik formally proposed that the 
Commission should at once take up 
the relevant part of the U.S.S.R. 
work plan, which had been submit- 
ted, and then rejected, in the Com- 
mission last March (see the BULLETIN, 
Vol. XII, No, 7). (The relevant part 
of the U.S.S.R. plan of work read: 
“Consideration of the question of vio- 
lation of the prohibition of bacterio- 
logical warfare, the banning of the use 
of bacteriological weapons, and the 
calling to account of those who vio- 
late the ban on bacteriological war- 
fare.”’) 

In the course of a lengthy state- 
ment Mr. Malik charged that “the 
significance of the sudden outburst” 
by the United States on germ war- 
fare was probably due to “the defeat” 
suffered by that country at the Eight- 
eenth International Red Cross Confer- 
ence in Toronto. That defeat, said 
Mr. Malik, was “a grievous one,” and 
placed the United States in an em- 
barrassing position. The Red Cross 
conference had formally called on all 
states and governments, through their 
respective red cross societies, which 
have not yet acceded to or ratified 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 to ac- 
cede to it and ratify it now. This 
resolution hit the United States in a 
sore spot because, after all, to whom 
was it addressed? The United States 
representative at the conference had 








done his best to prevent the adoption 
of the resolution but, on this occasion, 
the Americans were defeated. 

In this highly embarrassing situa- 
tion, where the United States was 
seen as the main opponent of the 
ratification of the Geneva Protocol, 
the United States representative had 
to make some kind of response, be- 
lated though it was, in order to ex- 
plain, justify or vindicate the position 
of his Government on the matter. 

The peoples of the world were not 
unmindful that the ruling circles of 
the United States, far from ratifying 
the Geneva Protocol, brought about 
the withdrawal of that instrument 
from senatorial consideration. Far 
from helping or accepting a United 
Nations appeal to the states of the 
world to ratify the Protocol now, 
they were fighting this appeal and 
fighting the implementation of the 
resolution adopted at the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference. These 
were the facts. Moreover, for the past 
two years the United States had been 
waging aggressive warfare against the 
Korean people, machine-gunning from 
the air Korean women and children 
and plundering the country. The cul- 
mination of their actions in Korea had 
been the use of the bacterial weapon. 
World public opinion and the United 
Nations had the right to demand that 
the United States aggressors be called 
to account, asked to ratify the 
Geneva Protocol and henceforward 
undertake not to use the inhuman and 
shameful weapon. 

In his statement to the Commis- 
sion the United States representative 
had claimed that the Senate refused 
to ratify the Geneva Protocol because 
at that time the United States was 
busy “withdrawing into a shell of 
isolationism.” But this, said Mr. 
Malik, referred to the past. Now iso- 
lationism had been supplanted by 
“mad _ imperialistic expansionism.” 
Therefore, why should not the 
Geneva Protocol] be ratified now that 
isolationism no longer existed? 


“SHEER LIBEL” Mr. Malik recalled that 
the United States representative had 
maintained that the U.S.S.R. opposed 
the disclosure and verification of in- 
formation of armed forces and arma- 
ments. This was sheer libel. The So- 
viet Union had repeatedly come out 
in favor of the most painstaking dis- 
closure and verification of all au- 
thentic data, as soon as proposals were 
adopted for the reduction of armed 
forces and armaments and had, in- 
deed, made many proposals to that 
effect. But such data should not be 
for the benefit of General Eisen- 
hower, or his successor, General 
Ridgeway, or for their staffs. It should 
be for the benefit of the United Na- 
tions as a whole, for the greater 
strengthening of international peace 
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and security, for the genuine reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments 
and for the effective prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and all other 
weapons of mass destruction, 

But the United States proposals— 
depending always on the “obedient 
majority”’—called for the submission 
of military data before the adoption 
of the above decisions. These were the 
facts of the international situation 
today. It was a situation demanding 
an urgent solution called for prohibi- 
tion and reduction, rather than for 
what the United States was asking, 
first disclosure and verification, and 
then prohibition at some “nth” or 
fifth stage in the indeterminate fu- 
ture. This was the main difference 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union positions. 

In the past, the majority of the Dis- 
armament Commission, “knuckling 
under United States pressure,” re- 
jected the Soviet Union’s working 
plan. However, now that the United 
States had re-opened the question of 
bacterial warfare, Mr. Malik held that 
he was entitled to propose immediate 
consideration of Section II of his dele- 
gation’s original proposals with re- 
gard to bacterial warfare. 

Mr. Malik then reserved his right 
to speak at a later meeting on the pro- 
posals contained in the supplement to 
the tripartite working paper, but 
asked for priority to be given to the 
U.S.S.R. proposal which he had for- 
mally moved. 


“PROCEDURAL MORASS” The Commis- 
sion’s next meeting on August 18, 
was largely taken up with a proce- 
dural discussion. 

During debate on the U.S.S.R. 
proposal the representatives of 
Greece, Pakistan and Chile said they 
did not oppose discussion of the 
U.S.S.R. plan, but pointed out that 
this should be general and could not 
include specific charges. Both Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, and Professor Ah- 
med Bokhari, of Pakistan, appealed 
to the chair to clear up what they de- 
scribed as the Commission’s “pro- 
cedural morass.” ‘Lhe Chairman, 
Daniel J. von Balluseck, of the Neth- 
erlands, then reminded the Commis- 
sion that it was bound by two rulings 
regarding discussion of germ warfare 
and the Geneva Protocol. The first of 
these was upheld on March 28 last 
and contained the statement that the 
Commission “is not the proper forum 
to consider or debate specific charges 
of bacterial warfare in one area of 
the world, or for that matter, of any 
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kind of illegal warfare.” The second 
ruling, on May 13 last, stated that 
“it is improper to discuss methods or 
agencies for the investigation of 
charges of germ warfare or accusa- 
tions of germ warfare,” and that “it 
is improper to present or circulate 
documents purporting to prove these 
charges or accusations of germ war- 
fare.” 


The Commission then adjourned, 
after agreeing to hear a further state- 
ment by Mr. Malik at its next meet- 
ing. Subsequent meetings were held 
on August 20, 22, and 25. (The Com- 
mission’s debate and decisions regard- 
ing its report to the Security Council 
and General Assembly will be re- 
viewed in the next issue of the BULLE- 
TIN.) 





NEW TECHNIQUES OF IRON PRODUCTION REPORTED 


The problem for steel makers to- 
day is to transform their production 
methods so as to make the best pos- 
sible use of available raw materials, 
according to a Swiss steel expert, 
Robert Durrer. He stresses that this 
calls for a reversal of certain present 
trends and for further practical ar- 
rangements for the adaptation “without 
delay” of future processes of iron 
production to the raw material con- 
ditions of our earth. 

Professor Durrer’s views, and those 





UNCURK REPRESENTATIVE’S DEATH. Informa- 
tion reached United Nations Headquarters on 
August 15 regarding the death of Osmond N. 
Smyth, until recently alternate representative 
of Australia to the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
Mr. Smyth had left Pusan on August 10 on his 
way home to Australia and at the time of his 
death was faking a short vacation in Formosa. 
He was drowned while swimming. A cable sent 
by UNCURK to the Minister of External Affairs 
of Australia expressed the Commission’s sym- 
pathy at the “tragic loss’ of Mr. Smyth. 


of experts from five other countries, 
are contained in a report on “Recent 
Developments and Trends in Iron and 
Steel Technology,” published in Gene- 
va by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE). The 
report is the first of a series designed 
to assist businessmen, government of- 
ficials and professional economists to 
keep abreast of developments in basic 
iron and steel making processes. 

The annual world requirements of 
iron ore amount to some 250 million 
tons, which take well over 100 mil- 
lion tons of coke to smelt, Professor 
Durrer points out. He adds that iron 
production is proving more to be a 
problem of raw materials. 

“Resources that were abundant 
only a few decades ago are nearing 
exhaustion, and in the very near fu- 
ture the consumption of materials at 
the present rate will lead to a shifting 
of industries and to radical changes 
in our production methods. So far as 
concerns iron, this transformation has 
already begun, although on very mod- 
est lines; it will assume substantial 
shape before long,” the Swiss steel 
technician suggests. 

Professor Durrer explains that, 
while about one-twentieth of the 
earth’s crust consists of iron, reduc- 
tions in the richness of available ores 
make the production process more 
and more difficult. 

So far as the fuel required for heat- 
ing and reducing the charge in iron 
production is concerned, Professor 
Durrer states that coke need no longer 
be the only fuel normally used, as it 
is today. “The aim must be to be able 
to use any fuel, particularly as the 
over-all fuel reserves are also not in- 
exhaustible, although much larger 
than those of coking coal.” 

Professor Durrer concludes: “Ow- 
ing to technical progress over the last 
20 to 30 years, we can now adapt our 
iron production methods to the avail- 
able raw materials. The change-over 
will take place gradually; it cannot be 
made abruptly, if only because of the 
heavy capital investments in existing 
works. However, all the practical 
problems should be overcome without 
delay so that the new processes can 
be introduced wherever conditions are 
favorable, particularly in the new 
plants.” 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE eighth session of the Commis- 

sion on Human Rights, lasting for 
nine weeks (April 14-June 13), was 
the longest the Commission ever held 
and one of the longest held by any 
organ of the United Nations. And 
yet all that the Commission managed 
to complete of its agenda was three or 
four out of a total of some twenty 
items. Those of us who have followed 
closely this enterprise ever since San 
Francisco now realize that we have all 
along underestimated the complexity 
and difficulty of this issue. We began 
with the somewhat naive, albeit sin- 
cere, determination to work out an 
International Bill of Rights and, in the 
initial impulse of our inexperience, we 
saw the completion of this task just 
around the corner. There were three 
steps to the undertaking: a declaration 
whereby the rights and freedoms ap- 
pertaining to man are theoretically 
defined; a series of covenants whereby 
adhering states explicitly bind them- 
selves to the strict observance of the 
rights and freedoms elaborated in 
them; and measures of implementation 
whereby the international community 
can make sure that human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, whether on the 
level of the Charter or of the Declara- 
tion or of the covenants, are in fact 
being promoted and observed. We 
completed the first step in 1948, and 
many of us thought the other two 
steps would be forthcoming in speedy 
succession. We have been grappling 
with them now for four years, and 
while much indeed has been accom- 
plished during this time, the end is not 
yet in sight. We have all been sobered 
by the realization of the truly formid- 
able task assigned to us. 


NATURE OF TASK Now this task was 
none other than the determination of 
the proper structure of human dignity, 
the working out of all those enjoy- 
ments which are inherent to man and 
without which he would be less than 
himself, less than his Author intends 
him to be, less at any rate than he is 
capable of becoming and being. And 
we were not only to bring about agree- 
ment (or register whatever agreement 
there was) among the nations of the 
world as to what these natural rights 
and freedoms were, but also to sug- 
gest ways and means whereby human 
dignity, thus determined and_ thus 
agreed upon, can be promoted and 
achieved by international co-operation. 

All that one has to do to appreciate 
what all this really involves is (a) to 
remember that man by himself is at 
best very difficult to determine, even if 
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it were one philosopher proceeding 
from one coherent set of presupposi- 
tions who attempted this determina- 
tion; (b) to reflect that the nations, 
in the consideration of this question in 
its present all-embracing scope, have 
really come together seriously for the 
first time in history, and that, so far as 
international action by _ responsible 
representatives of governments is con- 
cerned, the Commission’s work is 
creative and pioneering in every re- 
spect; (c) to keep in mind the radical 
differences that obtain in the inter- 
pretation of man among the effective 
cultures of the world, some stressing 
this, some stressing that side of his 
nature; and (d) to brood upon the sad 
phenomenon of power politics enter- 
ing into and vitiating everything, in- 
cluding man himself. We know now 
that the, nobility and importance of 
our task’ is matched only by its in- 
herent difficulty and by the long time 
we must in all fairness allow for its 
unfolding. 


Among the general circumstances 
that conditioned the eighth session of 
the Commission, three are particularly 
worthy of consideration, There was 
first the oppressive weight of the gen- 
eral world situation which affected 
our progress at every turn. People’s 
minds were on the whole élsewhere 
than on the problems of human rights, 
and some found it difficult to concen- 
trate upon our immediate endeavors. 


The debate seemed to them utterly 
academic, Thus it is not clear how 
much the Foreign Offices of the Mem- 
ber governments, or the respective 
departments dealing with the United 
Nations, took active notice of our 
deliberations; nor whether we were 
just those eighteen “experts” bliss- 
fully left by our governments to ham- 
mer out all by ourselves whatever 
texts we could, as best we could. 
Now, the troubled world situation has 
been with us for a number of years, 
but the more we are removed in time 
from the original moral indignation 
evoked by the Second World War 
in favor of man and his freedoms, 
the more the questions of war and 
peace cast their pall upon the reality 
of our work. 


WORLD SITUATION This is one of man’s 
tormenting paradoxes: that such fun- 
damental work, for man and in his 
name, cannot go on in a vacuum, but 
must take its proper place within the 
context of the serious world situation: 
must indeed reflect people’s concern 
for their existence and their destiny. 
When existence is in question, the 
“how” of existence recedes to the 
background. And yet what is the 
“use” of existence unless it be made 
worthy of man and his highest, unless 
its just “how” is assured? When dis- 
cord deepens and war threatens, we 
slacken in our interest in human 
rights; and yet is not the violation of 
these rights among the fundamental 
causes of war and discord, and can 
there be tranquility and progress with- 
out ‘adequate recognition of these 
rights and freedoms throughout the 
world? 


NO HURRY The second general situa- 
tion that determined this session, a 
situation not altogether independent 
of the first, was that nobody seemed 
in a hurry to push our work to a 
conclusion. I cannot accuse anybody 
of intentional dilatoriness, but people 
were on the whole expansive, and 
many a decision could have been 
reached with one-half or one-third 
of the argumentation that led up to it. 
Certainly the sense of urgency and 
drive that characterized the prepara- 
tion of the Declaration back in 1947 
and 1948 was absent, and it was im- 
possible to brush aside the reflection 
that the proclamation of the Declara- 
tion in 1948 was really something of 
a miracle, so that if it were not pro- 
claimed then, possibly we would still 
be working on it now. In these funda- 
mental matters vigorous leadership 
makes all the difference: one or two 
nations, knowing exactly what they 
want and determined in advance to 
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finish a total job, have a good chance 
to lead the rest in the attainment of 
their end. But to leave eighteen rep- 
resentatives to argue more or less 
ramblingly about what belongs to 
the dignity of man, without an over- 
arching vigorous design aiming at the 
completion of a job no matter how 
difficult, would doubtless lead, if not 
to trackless, then certainly to incon- 
clusive wanderings. You could not 
this time—at least until the very last 
few days—get the Commission to 
adopt rules limiting the number of 
interventions per person per subject 
and the length of time of each inter- 
vention, even in respect to those sub- 
jects gone over a hundred times be- 
fore; nor could you set a firm dead- 
line for the receivability of proposals, 
and amendments, and amendments to 
amendments; and always when the 
Chairman wanted to close the list of 
speakers, practically the whole round 
of representatives wanted to put their 
names in again. People simply loved 
going on and on—arguing, attacking, 
coaxing, refining. 


ONE OR TWO COVENANTS The third fun- 
damental circumstance was that the 
situation prevailing in the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly with 
respect to this matter carried over to 
the Commission. The issue that was 
debated for weeks and weeks in the 
Third Committee last year and the 
year before was whether to work out 
one covenant, comprising within its 
scope civil, political, economic, social 
and cultural rights, or two separate 
covenants, one for civil and political 
rights, and one for economic, social 
and cultural rights. “One or two” 
became the question; and when great 
issues are reduced to such absurd 
simplicity, people in the confusion of 
the times do not always take sides on 
the merits of the case. There is room 
for neat, political manoeuvring and 
bargaining: room to score a victory 
against or inflict an embarrassment 
upon the “twoers” or “oners” by 
shrewdly siding with the opposite 
camp. From the point of view of the 
truth, it is always dangerous to over- 
simplify issues in international gath- 
erings: overlapping, interpenetration, 
the providing of significant “riders,” 
the insertion of pregnant nuances, all 
this helps to prevent false divisions of 
the house for reasons entirely ex- 
traneous to the objective subject-matter 
under consideration. He who thinks 
representatives are always swayed by 
the objective compulsion of the truth 
and never fall to the seductions of 
abstract simplification does not know 
the real character of international 
existence. 

Be that as it may, the 1950 decision 
of the General Assembly was in favor 
of one covenant, and the Commission 
in its session in Geneva last year 
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worked assiduously on the basis of 
that presupposition. But in 1951 the 
General Assembly reversed its direc- 
tive to the Commission, asking us to 
prepare two separate covenants, to be 
gone over with equal care, to include 
as much common language as possi- 
ble, to be presented to the General 
Assembly and thence to be opened 
for accession at the same time, but 
withal to be two separate instruments 
capable of being adhered to separately 
and independently. 


Now, there was nothing in the 
reversal in itself to cause the Commis- 
sion any special difficulty or embar- 
rassment: we receive our ultimate 
directives from the General Assembly 
through the Economic and_ Social 
Council and we try to execute them 
as faithfully as possible. But in this 
particular reversal, what was decisive 
from the point of view of the general 
conditions under which we carried 
out our mandate was the structure of 
the voting in the General Assembly, 
considered both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. From the former point 
of view, the decision to have one 
covenant for the two types of rights 
was carried in 1950 by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, 38 votes to 7, with 12 
abstentions. When this decision was 
reversed last year in favor of two 
covenants, the voting was 27 for, 20 
against, with 3 abstentions, On the 
other hand, those that favored two 
covenants were led by the more devel- 
oped countries, whereas those who 
favored one comprised under-devel- 
oped countries and the Soviet bloc. 

Qualitatively, the house in general 
divided on this issue between the 
Western world and the Eastern world 
(India and Lebanon, however, went 
with the West) with the Soviet world 
siding with the East and the Latin 
American world dividing more or less 
evenly between the two. As a result, 
at once two matters came to the fore 
which are of the essence of our present 
involvement, matters that were, to be 
sure, partly the cause, but are undoubt- 
edly also partly the effect, of this divi- 
sion: I mean the host of questions sub- 
sumed under the rubric “self-deter- 
mination of peoples” and the antithesis 
between the developed and the less 
developed. The whole atmosphere of 
human rights in the United Nations 
is now charged with these two themes. 


Two BLOCS The structure of voting in 
the Third Committee reflected itself 
both times faithfully in the Commis- 
sion. Last year a strong majority of 
the Commission could always be 
counted upon in support of the idea 
of one covenant. This year the house 
was pretty nearly evenly divided on 
most important issues. Some of the 
great decisions (whether to adopt or 
to reject texts) taken this year by 


the Commission were taken by a bare 
majority of one or two, and in certain 
cases we had to call into the room 
One or two members who were outside 
attending to some other business in 
order to enable the Commission to 
come to a decision. Nothing is more 
despairing to a Chairman than to be 
dealing with an evenly divided house: 
the grounds of seriousness seem then 
to be withdrawn from underneath his 
feet. The Commission’s work at its 
eighth session this year cannot be 
properly appraised without constantly 
keeping in mind (and without fully 
appreciating the significance of this 
fact) that two more or less solid 
and equal blocs at once formed them- 
selves on practically every important 
issue, the one composed of _ the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Chile, Uruguay, Pakistan and 
Egypt, the other of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Au- 
stralia, Belgium, Sweden, Greece and 
China, with Lebanon and India some- 
times dividing between the two blocs, 
sometimes voting with the first, some- 
times (in fact for the most part) 
voting with the second bloc. (This 
statement does not of course apply 
to every vote taken, but it certainly 
approximates the normal pattern ob- 
served in the voting. Also the listing 
above is made in the order of firmness 
with which the country in question 
stuck to the bloc under which it is 
listed. Thus the two or three coun- 
tries toward the end of each listing 
did not invariably vote with the rest 
of that bloc, and in one instance 
that of communications—the pattern 
of voting underwent a revolution: the 
Soviet Union, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France coming 
together in indissoluble union.) 

The Commission labored under 
three great handicaps: the over- 
shadowing world tension, the utter 
leisureliness with which people moved 
or wanted to move, and the even divi- 
sion of its membership on the funda- 
mental issues. The first distracted our 
attention somewhat, the second slowed 
down our progress considerably, and 
the third cast a shadow of doubt upon 
the finality of such results as we were 
able to achieve. 





lil 


In general and despite the ex- 
pansiveness and_ repetitiveness, the 
quality of debate in this session was 
high. To attend the meetings day after 
day and listen carefully to the develop- 
ment of our themes was a veritable 
education in itself. Because of the 
nature of our subject-matter — the 
basic structure of human dignity— 
no fundamental issue in the world 
today was not directly or indirectly 
touched upon. This has always been 
the case in the Commission on Human 
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Rights. It is doubtful whether in the 
debates of the United Nations any- 
thing compares with the proceedings 
of this Commission in depth and com- 
prehensiveness. 


SELF-DETERMINATION The debate on self- 
determination revealed two antithetical 
facts: on the one hand, that in itself 
this question is exceedingly complex; 
on the other, that the non-Atlantic 
nations would brush aside all such 
complexity in favor of a simple, direct 
affirmation that every people and every 
nation has a natural right to self- 
determination. It is not that the At- 
lantic nations and their friends are 
just defensively and selfishly resisting 
change: the problem is genuinely and 
objectively complex. Nor is it, on the 
other hand, that the Soviet, Asian and 
Latin countries are just spiting and re- 
belling against the West: people today 
insist on their right to determine their 
own fate freely even if that should 
mean transfer of attachment from one 
power camp to another. The Western 
doctrine of freedom is gradually com- 
ing to full bloom in non-Western 
lands; and in this closely-knit world, 
so long as the two camps remain 
poised against each other in irresolu- 
tion and unsettlement, everybody else 
has a chance to clamor for his right 
to independence of thought and action. 
The zest generated by the idea of self- 
determination is due precisely to the 
fact that the mind does not at first 
suspect the formidable complexities 
concealed under this idea. There is 
no short-cut to the sophistication of 
experience and reflection. 

Among the questions raised and de- 
bated in this connection were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) How much does world peace 
depend upon safeguarding the right of 
self-determination to peoples and na- 
tions? 

(2) Whether the right to. self- 
determination, to which all were 
agreed in principle, was an individual 
or a group right, and consequently 
whether it fell under the Charter con- 
cept of “fundamental human rights” 
which it was the intent of the Declara- 
tion to define and the covenants to 
implement. 

(3) How much does the exercise of 
other rights depend upon the prior 
realization of the right of self-determi- 
nation? 

(4) Where should this right be af- 
firmed? As an integral article in the 
body of the covenant or covenants? 
Or in the preamble? Or in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights? Or in a sepa- 
rate document? Or in a special and 
separate resolution of the General As- 
sembly? (Because our _ instructions 
were explicit, the Commission decided 
that self-determination be an article in 
the body of the covenants.) 
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(5) Should its content be a short 
simple statement of principle, or 
should it be detailed? 

(6) If the structure of self-determi- 
nation should be gone into in detail, 
was the Commission competent to 
undertake this job? Should it not 
rather seek assistance from the Inter- 
national Law Commission, the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, and UNESCO, in the determination 
of the diverse moments of this idea? 

(7) How is self-determination re- 
lated to freedom, independence, self- 
government? 

(8) What constitutes a “people”? 

(9) When are “minorities” entitled 
to this right? 

(10) When in their maturation are 
“peoples” entitled to this right? 

(11) What legitimate action may 
a people take to achieve this right? 

(12) What should the attitude of 
other peoples and nations be to a peo- 
ple struggling for the right of self- 
determination? 

(13) The question of plebiscites: 
when to be taken? under whose aus- 
pices? 

(14) The great question of “cul- 
tural self-determination”: is there such 
a thing? Are people, for instance, en- 
titled to suppress freedom of thought, 
conscience and enquiry in the name 
of “cultural self-determination”? 

(15) The great question of “eco- 
nomic self-determination,” of the right 
of peoples freely to dispose of their 
own natural resources: how does this 
affect international economic co-op- 
eration, including the question of de- 
velopment? 

(16) Is the right of self-determina- 
tion according to the Charter unquali- 
fied? Is it subject to overarching con- 
siderations of international security 
and peace? 

It will be highly rewarding to the 
student of this topic to go back to the 
clashes of opinion in the original pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, and to 
try to penetrate to the reason and 
significance of these clashes. 

The text of the article on self- 
determination finally adopted by the 
Commission for inclusion in both 
covenants under consideration was as 
follows: 

1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determina- 
tion, namely, the right freely to 
determine their political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural status. 
All States, including those hav- 
ing responsibility for the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing 
and trust territories and those 
controlling in whatsoever man- 
ner the exercise of that right by 
another people, shall promote 
the realization of that right in 
all their territories, and shall re- 
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spect the maintenance of that 
right in other States, in con- 
formity with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. 
3. The right of the peoples to self- 
determination shall also in- 
clude permanent sovereignty 
over their natural wealth and 
resources. In no case may a 
people be deprived of its own 
means of subsistence on the 
grounds of any rights that may 
be claimed by other States. 
‘The Commission was also instructed 
by the General Assembly to work out 
recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, the presupposition 
being that pending the elaboration and 
the coming into force of the covenants, 
surely the United Nations cannot re- 
main inactive in this field. Two such 
recommendations were drawn up in 
which the member governments were 
asked to uphold the principle of self- 
determination, particularly with re- 
spect to non-self-governing and trust 
territories, and those responsible for 
such territories were asked to include 
in the information transmitted by them 
under Article 73e of the Charter an 
account of the political progress of 
these territories. 


IV 


Whatever we were able to adopt of 
the covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights was gone over with 
great care. We have now precise texts 
on the right to work, to appropriate 
conditions of work, to social security, 
to special protection of maternity, 
children and the family, to food, 
clothing and housing, to an adequate 
standard of living, to health, to educa- 
tion, to science and culture, and to 
forming and joining trade unions. 
There is also an article on the pro- 
gressive implementation of compul- 
sory primary education free of charge 
for all. Besides these substantive ar- 
ticles, there are what might be termed 
“regulative provisions” on non-dis- 
crimination, especially as between 
men and women, on general limita- 
tions on the exercise of these rights, 
on the fact that the present convention 
cannot derogate from human rights 
already in force, and on the fact that 
the realization of these rights is to 
be “progressive.” 

The specialized agencies again took 
active interest in our work. Especially 
did the respresentatives of UNESCO 
and ILO play a significant role in our 
deliberations. The Commission re- 
spectfully deferred to their expert 
opinion, and our present text reflects 
some of their ideas. 

The Soviet bloc, as is to be ex- 
pected, were most active in the de- 
bates on these matters. ‘hey urged 
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the most advanced provisions, es- 
pecially with respect to non-discrim- 
ination, and never tired of alleging 
that in their respective countries eco- 
nomic and social conditions were in- 
comparably better than in the Western 
world. I think a study of our pro- 
ceedings will reveal that the amend- 
ments we adopted to the old texts 
under examination responded for the 
most part more to Soviet than to 
Western promptings. 


GUARANTEES But on their major thesis 
they were not successful. They 
wanted to see a strict governmental 
guarantee for practically every right. 
According to the Soviet concept, the 
government is the agency that “guar- 
antees” for everybody the enjoyment 
of the right to work, to proper con- 
ditions of work, to “social security,” 
to education, etc. The majority of the 
Commission did not share this view, 
believing on the contrary that eco- 
nomic power and enforcement should 
not be a monopoly of the state. Of 
course this fundamental difference in 
viewpoint between the Soviet and the 
non-Soviet worlds raises the three 
formidable issues: (a) of how gov- 
ernments can enter into international 
compacts in matters over which they 
do not have direct control; (b) of 
how such compacts can therefore be 
implemented; and (c) of whether the 
international promotion of this type 
of right lends itself to the same sort 
of treatment as that possible for civil 
and political rights. 


LIMITING CLAUSES In two limiting but 
important cases there is an expres- 
sion of governmental guarantee. The 
first is the non-discrimination clause 
of the general “umbrella” article. Here 
“the States Parties undertake to guar- 
antee that the rights enunciated in 
this Covenant will be exercised with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color sex, etc.” The point of 
this undertaking is that while some 
of these rights may not be realized 
except “progressively,” owing to limi- 
tations of “available resources” and 
other conditions, yet insofar as a 
right is exercised at all, it cannot be 
exercised on a basis of discrimination. 
‘Thus there may not be at once 
enough schools for all children, but 
the available schools must take in chil- 
dren without discrimination. The 
second case is the provision on trade 
union rights which reads: “the States 
. . . undertake to ensure the free exer- 
cise of the right of everyone to form 
and join... trade unions .. .,” the 
idea being that all that the states here 
obligate themselves to is not to inter- 
fere in trade union activity, and there- 
fore such negative (formal) obliga- 
tion can be assumed all at once. 

The other clause of the opening 
“umbrella” article reads: “Each State 
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Party hereto undertakes to take steps, 
individually and through international 
cooperation, to the maximum of its 
available resources, with a view to 
achieving progressively the full re- 
alization of the rights recognized in 
this Covenant by legislation as well as 
by other means.” This text was prob- 
ably fought hardest of all. Behind 
every phrase lurks a precise intention, 
or the avoidance of a _ supposed 
danger. The “enthusiasts” saw prac- 
tically behind every word a possible 
loophole for evasion by governments; 
the “realists” argued that these “ma- 
terial” rights differed from the “for- 
mal” ones of the other covenant pre- 
cisely by the feature that they de- 
pended on objective, material condi- 
tions which can only be brought into 
effective operation progressively, ‘Ivhe 
realists finally won the day. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE In the debate on 
science and culture, some of the 
dread ultimate issues in the world to- 
day came to the fore. The Soviet view- 
point was again that the states must 
“ensure” that the development of 
science and culture subserve “the in- 
terests of progress and democracy.” 
This proposal was defeated by 12 
votes to 4, with | abstention. Nothing 
is more detrimental to the spirit and 
vitality of a culture than to make 
freedom of thought and enquiry sub- 
ject to the opinion of the State as to 
what is good for “progress and demo- 
cracy” or, for that matter, for any- 
thing. Science, culture, truth are abso- 
lutely independent of politics: their 
development obeys an autonomous 
law of its own. Even if “progress,” 
“democracy,” “peace,” were uni- 
vocal terms (and the present world 
crisis Consists precisely in the fact that 
they are not), and even if they re- 
ferred to good and desirable things, 
it is not the business of science, cul- 
ture and creation to pursue them. 
These pursue their own proper ends, 
which are nothing other than the dis- 
covery and expression of the truth 
(which is fulness of life and beauty 
no less than of mind) in complete 
freedom. Not only will science and 
truth wither away where freedom is 
suppressed or curtailed, but the state 
itself will wake up one day to the 
realization that, both by reason of a 
pervasive dullness of mind which it 
has succeeded in generating among its 
citizenry, and by reason of the un- 
availability of material instruments 
which the inventiveness of freedom 
alone can supply, it is decisively handi- 
capped in the pursuit of its own ends. 
He tampers with the source of life 
itself who tampers with freedom. 


RIGHT TO PROPERTY For the second year 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
include an article on the right to own 


property. Article 17 of the Universal 
Declaration proclaimed this right, but 
since then the Commission has not 
been able to agree on an appropriate 
text for the covenant. The French 
Delegation put forward a_ proposal, 
but so many difficulties and objec- 
tions were raised, particularly with 
regard to expropriation and compen- 
sation, that finally the Commission, 
tired of the apparent hopelessness of 
this matter, decided to adjourn the 
debate on it. The concept of property 
and its ownership is at the heart of 
the great ideological conflict of the 
present day. It was not only the Com- 
munist representatives who riddled 
this concept with questions and 
doubts: a goodly portion of the non- 
Communist world had _ itself suc- 
cumbed to these doubts. A study of 
this particular debate will reveal the 
extent to which the non-Communist 
world has been communistically soft- 
ened or frightened. It seems incredi- 
ble that in these economic matters, 
which reflect indeed much more than 
mere economic divergencies, the West- 
ern world is so divided on itself as to 
be incapable of presenting a common 
front against Communism. When the 
material appetite is aroused, there is 
no end to its claims unless it be 
checked at some point with the orig- 
inal restraints of the spirit. 


V 


No drastic revisions have been in- 
troduced in the civil and political for- 
mulations that have come down to us 
from the Commission’s labors of 1950. 
One can in general speak of having 
subjected these rights only to further 
refinement. 

The catalog comprises the right to 
life; the prohibition of inhuman or 
degrading treatment; the prohibition 
of slavery and forced labor; the right 
to liberty and security of person; free- 
dom from imprisonment on account 
of inability to fulfill a contractual 
obligation; the right to liberty of 
movement; the protection of aliens 
against arbitrary expulsion; the right 
to a fair trial; the prohibition of re- 
troactive criminal legislation; the 
right to recognition as a person be- 
fore the law; freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; the right of peace- 
ful assembly; the right of association; 
and equality before the law. There 
were further three articles of a “regu- 
lative” type: one expressing the obli- 
gation to respect and ensure the rights 
enumerated in the covenant; one on 
the scope and limitation of derogations 
allowable under exceptional circum- 
stances; and one safeguarding the 
covenant from abuse and preventing 
any restrictions upon rights in force 
not recognized in it. 
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The student who wishes to go more 
deeply into these matters must read 
the records of the Commission or its 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council. Among the themes that re- 
ceived significant discussion were the 
following: the question of capital 
punishment; how to preserve the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Geno- 
cide Convention in respect to the ar- 
ticle on the right to life; what medical 
and scientific experimentation is per- 
missible on man; the distinction be- 
tween forced and hard labor; the 
question of conscientious objectors; 
the question of exile and of the pos- 
sibility of return to one’s own coun- 
try; minimum guarantees for accused 
persons; for what purpose speech may 
be limited; and whether states may be 
allowed to sign the convention even 
if at the time they do not measure up 
to all its requirements. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION There was an in- 
teresting revision of the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion. Thanks to the admirable en- 
deavors and openness of mind of the 
representative of Egypt, and to the 
studied and profound concern of Dr. 
Frederick Nolde, representing non- 
governmental religious organizations, 
the modifications suggested by the 
representative of Egypt were all 
unanimously adopted. Although it can 
be philosophically shown that the 
right to change one’s religion or be- 
lief (the provision of the Declaration) 
necessarily implies the right to main- 
tain one’s religion or belief, it was 
felt that this implication had better 
be made explicit in the covenant. 
Consequently, the formulation now is 
“freedom to maintain or to change” 
one’s religion or belief. Now, this re- 
vision was meant to guard against an 
inordinate emphasis upon “changing 
one’s religion or belief,” but since it 
labors the obvious, and since freedom 
to change necessarily implies freedom 
to maintain, but freedom to maintain 
does not necessarily imply freedom to 
change, it in turn lays itself open to the 
criticism of overemphasizing the static 
aspect of freedom of religion or be- 
lief. To restore the balance once more, 
a new clause was introduced into this 
important article reading: “No one 
shall be subject to coercion which 
would impair his freedom to maintain 
or to change his religion or belief.” 

In this way, absolute freedom of 
conscience to see the truth and fol- 
low it, whether by confirming one’s 
previous position or by changing it, 
is safeguarded. Although he heartily 
endorsed these modifications, Dr. 
Nolde read important reservations 
into our records. I believe no student 
or interpreter can afford in the future 
to fail to take notice of these reserva- 
tions. Important statements guarding 
against possible misinterpretations of 
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the concept of coercion were also 
made in the debate. It is always artifi- 
cial social pressure (the sanction 
of the group), and not any innate and 
incurable perversion in man’s under- 
standing, that prevents him from seek- 
ing, finding and espousing the truth. 
But that weakness of the will called 
cowardice also plays an important 
role. 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES Again and 
again it became apparent that our dif- 
ficulties stemmed for the most part 
from radical differences in intent with 
regard to fundamental concepts. We 
referred above to the equivocal char- 
acter of such terms as “democracy,” 
“progress,” “peace.” One can make a 
list of the fundamental concepts, aris- 
ing from the objective confusion of 
the historical moment, which were at 
the base of our perplexity and _ tor- 
ment. Such a list would include, in ad- 
dition to the three mentioned above, 
the concepts of “science,” “arbitrary,” 
“Fascist” and “Nazi.” But it is pri- 
marily because “government” is un- 
derstood and practiced in entirely dif- 
ferent senses throughout the world 
that our confusion was worse con- 
founded. 


The ultimate contrast is between 
“government” as the expression of 
the free will of the people, and “gov- 
ernment” as possessing an independ- 
ent wisdom and infallibility of its own 
which would enable it to dictate its 
will upon the people. This contrast 
reveals contradictory interpretations of 
the nature of man, and since our at- 
tempt was precisely to determine this 
nature, no wonder we did not agree. 
If real horses could meet and argue, 
presumably, since each is really a 
horse, they would strike some agree- 
ment. But when “governments” meet 
(through their representatives), and 
when, although the same term is used 
(“governments”), the realities indi- 
cated by the term are so radically dif- 
ferent, how is real, effective agree- 
ment ever possible? The alternative 
is not despair, but patience and faith 
—both infinite—and a lively sense of 
humor. 





PREAMBLE The Commission decided 
that there be no difference in the pre- 
ambles of the two covenants. Much 
of the adopted language was taken 
from the preamble of the Declaration. 
The phrase “recognition of the in- 
herent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights” stresses the notion 
that these rights belong to the nature 
of man. Again, the recital “recog- 
nizing that these rights derive from 
the inherent dignity of the human 
person” refutes any notion that an 
external power, such as a benevolent 
government or even the United Na- 
tions, “granted” man these rights. It 
is difficult to think of a stronger or 





more adequate language with which 
to express the law of nature. But the 
question remains: do all these rights 
have the same ultimacy so far as the 
natural law is concerned? 


VI 


COMMUNICATIONS Every year the Unit- 
ed Nations receives thousands of 
communications concerning human 
rights. The procedure of treating these 
communications is regulated by strict 
decisions taken by the Economic and 
Social Council. An attempt was made 
this year, on the initiative of India, to 
recommend to the Economic and So- 
cial Council to change somewhat 
these regulations so as to enable the 
Commission to make reports and rec- 
ommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council concerning serious 
cases of violation of human rights 
brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sion by these communications. Some 
argued that it was a pity nothing 
whatsoever was done to these com- 
munications so far, and that it would 
conduce to the promotion of human 
rights if the Commission were allowed 
to make a significant report to the 
Economic and Social Council on 
them. Others, however, stressed the 
complexity and delicacy of the issue, 
denying at the same time any com- 
petence to the Commission, under the 
Charter and the Economic and Social 
Council, to consider complaints or 
form aay judgment on them. The In- 
dian effort was beaten by 9 votes to 
6, with 2 abstentions. 


The Commission permitted the pub- 
lication this year of a preliminary 
analysis by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat of the communications re- 
ceived during the thirteen months 
from April 3, 1951, to May 7, 1952. 
Of course neither the Secretariat nor 
the Commission expressed any opinion 
regarding either the accuracy of the 
facts alleged by the communications 
or the constructions placed upon them 
by their authors, But it is interesting 
to note that, according to the analysis 
of the Secretariat, a total of 25,279 
communications were received dur- 
ing this period; 36 of which dis- 
cussed general theoretical principles; 
24,194 alleged persecution on political 
grounds; 305 alleged genocide; 119 
alleged violation of the right to free- 
dom of assembly and association; 64 
alleged discrimination against and per- 
secution of minorities; 83 dealt with 
trade union rights; and some 480 al- 
leged contraventions of a variety of 
rights and freedoms. Certainly the 
world seems to expect a great deal of 
the United Nations in the field of hu- 
man rights. 

So long as the Charter exists, which 
pledges Member states to promote hu- 
man rights, these concrete communi- 
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cations cannot be altogether disre- 
garded. Sooner or later the Commis- 
sion or somebody else will have to do 
something about them. To suppose 
that all of them are unfounded is of 
course nonsense. To suppose also that 
to bring some of them, after the most 
careful and responsible sifting, to the 
attention of the Economic and Social 
Council is to contravene the domestic 
jurisdiction clause of Article 2 of the 
Charter, is to forget that, under the 
Charter itself, human rights problems 
are no longer exclusively or even es- 
sentially matters for domestic juris- 
diction. There is no evading the fact 
that in the modern world, where 
everybody knows pretty well what 
goes on in everybody else’s domain, 
we are all on the spot. The more man 
awakens, the more he will clamor 
for his natural rights and fundamental 
freedoms; and the future does not be- 
long to those who hide their heads in 
the sand, but to those who, facing the 
truth in all humility, accept the joy- 
ous suffering of transforming the 
given into the image of the just and 
true. 
Vil 


SHIFTING EMPHASIS A quiet revolution 
has occurred in the Commission on 
Human Rights since its establishment. 
In the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 at- 
tention was fastened for the most part 
on what we now call civil and po- 
litical rights. The archetype of what 
we were trying to ensure was freedom 


from discrimination and from arbi- 
trary arrest, and freedom of religion 
and speech, It never occurred to us 
that anything else was as important 
as these. 

Today the emphasis has shifted. 
Economic, social and cultural rights 
have come to their own, and indeed 
with a vengeance. The paradigm to- 
day is “the adequate standard of liv- 
ing.” There were three logical steps 
to this transition. The first is to say, 
the civil, political and personal is pri- 
mary, but the economic, social and 
cultural also has its place. The second 
is to move insensibly from this posi- 
tion to the view that both types of 
rights are equally important. And the 
third obviously is to say, what is the 
use of the civil, political and personal 
if the economic and social is not first 
guaranteed? Ergo, the social and eco- 
nomic is primary and more important. 
It is a fit topic for research to trace 
this development not only with re- 
spect to the Commission as a whole, 
but also with respect to individual 
members of the Commission who 
have participated in this enterprise 
since its beginning. 

We may characterize the revolution 
as the overwhelming of the end by 
the means, the personal and intellect- 
ual by the social, the wholeness of 
life by its components, the integral 
unity (the soul) of the individual by 
endless factors, conditions, impulses, 
the perfect and actual by the imper- 
fect and potential, the dignity of free- 


dom by the turbulence of desire. This 
is the materialistic revolution of the 
times. 

Three not altogether unrelated 
causes have brought about this revo- 
lution. First, the increasing impact of 
Marx and the amazing persistence of 
the Soviet representatives in harping 
upon their views. Second, the rise of 
the economically and socially less de- 
veloped, where the accent is far more 
on the material and social than on the 
personal and inner. And third, the 
apparent unimaginative helplessness 
of the Western world in the face of 
these two impacts. 

What goes on in the Commission is 
but a reflection of what goes on in 
the wide world. There is a general 
disturbance of right order. It will not 
be by chance, or by halfheartedness, 
or by surrendering before the ma- 
terial, or by overlooking its just 
claims, that order is going to be 
righted, but by the rejuvenation of the 
original intellectual and __ spiritual 
grounds of life. The task is much 
harder than some people think, but 
salvation is coming, and when it 
comes it will not be from the Com- 
mission or the United Nations, but 
from the living institutions of the 
mind and spirit vigorously reaffirm- 
ing their faith in truth, justice and 
order. There are, then, independent 
grounds of hope that the materialistic 
revolution will be arrested and re- 
versed, certainly not without much 
suffering. 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


PREAMBLE 


The States Parties hereto, 

Considering, that, in accordance with 
the principles proclaimed in the Charter 
of the United Nations, recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights and free- 
doms derive from the inherent dignity of 
the human person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the ideal of free men enjoying 
freedom from fear and want can only 
be achieved if conditions are created 
whereby everyone may enjoy his econ- 
omic, social and cultural rights, as well 
as his civil and political rights, 

Considering the obligation of States 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
to promote universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and freedoms, 
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Realizing, that the individual, having 
duties to other individuals and to the 
community to which he belongs, is under 
responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized 
in this Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE ON SELF-DETERMINATION 


1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of  self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cul- 
tural status. 

2. All States, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
and those controlling in whatscever man- 
ner the exercise of that right by another 
people, shall promote the realization of 
that right in all their territories, and shall 
respect the maintenance of that right in 
other States, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 


3. The right of the peoples to self- 
determination shall also include perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources. In no case may a people 
be deprived of its own means of sub- 
sistence on the grounds of any rights that 
may be claimed by other States. 


ARTICLE | 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes 
to take steps, individually and through 
international cooperation, to the maxi- 
mum of its available resources, with a 
view to achieving progressively the full 
realization of the rights recognized in 
this Covenant by legislative as well as 
by other means. 

2. The States Parties hereto undertake 
to guarantee that the rights enunciated in 
this Covenant will be exercised without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social ori- 
gin, property, birth or other status. 








ARTICLE 2 


The States Parties to the Covenant un- 
dertake to ensure the equal right of men 
and women to the enjoyment of all 
economic, social and cultural rights set 
forth in this Covenant. 


ARTICLE 3 


The States Parties to this Covenant 
recognize that in the enjoyment of those 
rights provided by the State in conform- 
ity with this Covenant, the State may sub- 
ject such rights only to such limitations 
as are determined by law only in so far 
as this may be compatible with the na- 
ture of these rights and solely for the 
purpose of promoting the general welfare 
in a democratic society. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person, any right to engage in 
any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights 
or freedoms recognized herein or at their 
limitation, to a greater extent than is 
provided for in this Covenant. 

2. No restriction upon or derogation 
from any of the fundamental human 
rights recognized or existing in any coun- 
try in virtue of law, conventions, regula- 
tions or custom shall be admitted on the 
pretext that the present Covenant does 
not recognize such rights or that it recog- 
nizes them to a lesser extent. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. Work being at the basis of all hu- 
man endeavor, the States Parties to the 
Covenant recognize the right to work, 
that is to say, the fundamental right of 
everyone to the opportunity, if he so de- 
sires, to gain his living by work which 
he freely accepts. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State 
Party to this Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall include 
programs, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic development 
and full and productive employment un- 
der conditions safeguarding fundamental 
political and economic freedoms to the 
individual. 

ARTICLE 6 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to just 
and favorable conditions of work, in- 
cluding: 

(a) Safe and healthy working condi- 

tions; 

(b) Remuneration which provides all 

workers as a minimum with: 

(i) Fair wages and equal re- 
muneration for work of equal 
value without distinction of 
any kind, in _ particular, 
women being guaranteed con- 
ditions of work not inferior 
to those enjoyed by men, with 
equal pay for equal work; 
and 


(ii) A decent living for them- 

selves and their families; and 

(c) Rest, leisure and reasonable limi- 

tation of working hours and peri- 
odic holidays with pay. 


ARTICLE 7 


The States Parties to the Covenant un- 
dertake to ensure the free exercise of 
the right of everyone to form and join 
local, national and international trade 
unions of his choice for the protection 
of his economic and social interests. 


ARTICLE 8 
The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to social 
security, 
ARTICLE 9 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize that: 

1. Special protection should be ac- 
corded to motherhood and particularly 
to maternity during reasonable periods 
before and after childbirth; and 

2. Special measures of protection, to 
be applied in all appropriate cases within 
and with the help of the family, should 
be taken on behalf of children and young 
persons, and in particular they should 
not be required to do work likely to ham- 
per their normal development. To pro- 
tect children from exploitation, the un- 
lawful use of child labor and the em- 
ployment of young persons in work harm- 
ful to health or dangerous to life should 
be made legally actionable; and 

3. The family, which is the basis of 
society, is entitled to the widest possible 
protection. It is based on marriage, 
which must be entered into with the free 
consent of the intending spouses. 


ARTICLE 10 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to ade- 
quate food, clothing and housing. 


ARTICLE 11 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to an 
adequate standard of living and the con- 
tinuous improvement of living conditions. 


ARTICLE 12 


The States Parties to the Covenant, 
realizing that health is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity, recognize the right 
of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of health. 

The steps to be taken by the States 
Parties to the Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall include 
those necessary for: 

(a) The reduction of infant mortality 
and the provision for healthy de- 
velopment of the child; 

(b) The improvement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, 
economic and working conditions 





and other aspects of environ- 
mental hygiene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and 
control of epidemic, endemic and 
other diseases; 

(d) The creation of conditions which 
would assure to all medical ser- 
vice and medical attention in the 
event of sickness. 


ARTICLE 13 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to edu- 
cation, and recegnize that education shall 
encourage the full development of the 
human personality, the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and the suppression of all in- 
citement to racial and other hatred. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial, 
ethnic or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Na- 
tions for the maintenance of peace and 
enable all persons to participate effective- 
ly in a free society; 

2. It is understood: 

(a) That primary education shall 
be compulsory and available 
free to all; 

(b) That secondary education, in 
its different forms, including 
technical and __ professional 
secondary education, shall be 
generally available and shall 
be made progressively free; 

(c) That higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit and shall be 
made progressively free; 

(d) That fundamental education 
for those persons who have 
not received or completed the 
whole period of their primary 
education shall be encouraged 
as far as possible. 


3. In the exercise of any functions 
which they assume in the field of educa- 
tion, the States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to have respect for the liberty 
of parents and, when applicable, legal 
guardians to choose for their children 
schools other than those established by 
the public authorities which conform to 
such minimum educational standards as 
may be laid down or approved by the 
State and to ensure the religious educa- 
tion of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 


ARTICLE 14 


Each State Party to the Covenant 
which, at the time of becoming a party 
to this Covenant, has not been able to 
secure in its metropolitan territory or 
other territories under its jurisdiction 
compulsory primary education, free of 
charge, undertakes, within two years, to 
work out and adopt a detailed plan of 
action for the progressive implementa- 
tion, within a reasonable number of 
years, to be fixed in the plan, of the 
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principle of compulsory primary educa- 
tion free of charge for all. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone: 
(a) To take part in cultural life; 


PREAMBLE 
The States Parties hereto, 


Considering, that, in accerdance with 
the principles proclaimed in the Charter 
of the United Nations, recognition of 
the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights and free- 
doms derive from the inherent dignity 
of the human person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the ideal of free men enjoying 
civil and political freedoms and freedom 
from fear and want can only be achieved 
if conditions are created whereby every- 
one may enjoy his civil and _ political 
rights as well as his economic, social and 
cultural rights, 

Considering the obligation of States 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and free- 
doms, 

Realizing that the individual, having 
duties to other individuals and to the 
community to which he belongs, is under 
responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized 
in this Covenant, 


Agree upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE ON SELF-DETERMINATION 


1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cul- 
tural status. 


2. All States, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
and those controlling in whatsoever man- 
ner the exercise of that right by another 
people, shall promote the realization of 
that right in all their territories, and 
shall respect the maintenance of that 
right in other States, in conformity with 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 


3. The right of the peoples to self- 
determination shall also include perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources. In no case may a people 
be deprived of its own means of sub- 
sistence on the grounds of any rights that 
may be claimed by other States. 
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(b) To enjoy the benefits of scien- 
tific progress and its applica- 
tions. 

2. The steps to be taken by the States 
Parties to this Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall include 
those necessary for the conservation, the 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


ARTICLE 1 

1. Each State Party hereto undertakes 
to respect and to ensure to all individ- 
uals within its territory and subject to 
its jurisdiction the rights recognized 
in this Covenant, without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by 
existing legislative or other measures, 
each State undertakes to take the neces- 
sary steps, in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes and with the provisions 
of this Covenant, to adopt such legisla- 
tive or other measures as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to the rights recog- 
nized in this Covenant. 

3. Each State Party hereto under- 
takes: 

(a) To insure that any person 
whose rights or freedoms as 
herein recognized are violated 
shall have an effective remedy, 
notwithstanding that the viola- 
tion has been committeed by 
persons acting in an official 
capacity; 

(b) To develop the possibilities of 
judicial remedy and to ensure 
that any person claiming such 
a remedy shall have his right 
thereto determined by compe- 
tent authorities, political, ad- 
ministrative or judicial; 

(c) To ensure that the competent 
authorities shall enforce such 
remedies when granted. 


ARTICLE 2 

1. In time of public emergency which 
threatens the life of the nation, and the 
existence of which is officially pro- 
claimed, the States Parties hereto may 
take measures derogating from their ob- 
ligations under this Covenant to the ex- 
tent strictly required by the exigencies of 
the situation, provided that such measures 
are not inconsistent with their other ob- 
ligations under international law and do 
not involve discrimination solely on the 
ground of race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion or social origin. 

2. No derogation from Articles 3, 4, 
5, 7, (paragraphs 1 and 2), 11, 12 and 
13 may be made under this provision. 

3. Any State Party hereto availing 
itself of the right of derogation shall in- 
form immediately the other States Par- 
ties to the Covenant, through the inter- 
mediary of the Secretary-General, of the 


development and the diffusion of science 
and culture. 

3. The States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to respect the freedom indis- 
pensable for scientific research and crea- 
tive activity. 


provisions from which it has derogated, 
the reasons by which it was actuated and 
the date on which it has terminated such 
derogation. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person the right to engage in 
any activity or perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights 
and freedoms recognized herein or of 
their limitation to a greater extent than 
is provided for in this Covenant. 

2. There shall be no restriction upon 
or derogation from any of the funda- 
mental human rights recognized or exist- 
ing in any contracting state pursuant to 
law, conventions, regulations or custom 
on the pretext that the present Covenant 
does not recognize such rights or that it 
recognizes them to a lesser extent. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of life. Everyone's right to life 
shall be protected by law. 

2. In countries where capital punish- 
ment exists, sentence of death may be 
imposed only as a penalty for the most 
serious crimes pursuant to the sentence 
of a competent court and in accordance 
with law not contrary to the principles 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights or the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 

3. Any one sentenced to death shall 
have the right to seek pardon or com- 
mutation of the sentence. Amnesty, par- 
don or commutation of the sentence of 
death may be granted in all cases. 

4. Sentence of death shall not be car- 
ried out on a pregnant woman. 


ARTICLE 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. In particular, no 
one shall be subjected without his free 
consent to medical or scientific experi- 
mentation involving risk, where such is 
not required by his state of physical or 
mental health. 


ARTICLE 6 


1. No one shall be held in slavery; 
slavery and the slave trade in all their 
forms shall be prohibited. 

2. No one shall be held in servitude. 
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3. (a) No one shall be required to 
perform forced or compulsory 
labor. 

(b) The preceding sub-paragraph 
shall not be held to preclude, 
in countries where imprison- 
ment with hard labor may be 
imposed as a punishment for 
a crime, the performance of 
hard labor in pursuance of a 
sentence to such punishment 
by a competent court. 

(c) Forced or compulsory labor 
within the meaning of this 
paragraph shall not include: 
(i) Any work or service not 

covered in Paragraph (b) 
and normally required of 
a person under detention 
in consequence of a law- 
ful order of a court; 

(ii) Any service of a military 
character and, in coun- 
tries where conscientious 
objection is recognized, 
any national service re- 
quired by law of consci- 
entious objectors: 

(iii) Any service exacted in 
cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the 
life or well-being of the 
community; 

(iv) Any work or service 
which forms part of nor- 
mal civic obligations. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. Everyone has the right to liberty 
and security of person. No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest or detention. 
No one shall be deprived of his liberty 
except on such grounds and in accord- 
ance with such procedure as are estab- 
lished by law. 

2. Anyone who is arrested shall be 
informed, at the time of arrest, of the 
reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges against 
him. 

3. Anyone arrested or detained on a 
criminal charge shall be brought prompt- 
ly before a judge or other officer author- 
ized by law to exercise judicial power 
and shall be entitled to trial within a 
reasonable time or to release. It shall 
not be the general rule that persons 
awaiting trial shall be detained in cus- 
tody, but release may be subject to guar- 
antees to appear for trial, at any other 
stage of the judicial proceedings, and, 
should occasion arise, for execution of 
the judgment. 

4. Anyone who is deprived of his 
liberty by arrest or detention shall be 
entitled to take proceedings before a 
court, in order that such court may de- 
cide without delay on the lawfulness of 
his detention and order his release if the 
detention is not lawful. 

5. Anyone who has been the victim 
of unlawful arrest or deprivation of 
liberty shall have an enforceable right 
to compensation. 
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ARTICLE 8 


No one shall be imprisoned merely on 
the ground of inability to fulfil a con- 
tractual obligation. 


ARTICLE 9 


1. Subject to any general law of the 
State concerned which provides for such 
reasonable restrictions as may, be neces- 
sary to protect national security, public 
safety, health or morals or the rights and 
freedoms of others, consistent with the 
other rights recognized in this Covenant: 

(a) Everyone legally within the 
teritory of a State shall, within 
that teritory, have the right to 
(i) liberty of movement and 
(ii) freedom to choose his 
residence; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to leave 
any country including his own. 


2. (a) No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary exile; 

(b) Subject to the preceding sub- 

paragraph, anyone shall be 

free to enter his own country. 


ARTICLE 10 


An alien lawfully in the territory of a 
State party hereto may be expelled there- 
from only in pursuance of a decision 
reached in accordance with law and shall, 
except where compelling reasons of na- 
tional security otherwise require, be al- 
lowed to submit the reasons against his 
expulsion and to have his case reviewed 
by and be represented for the purpose 
before the competent authority or a per- 
son or persons specially designated by 
the competent authority. 


ARTICLE 11 


1. All persons shall be equal before 
the courts or tribunals. In the determina- 
tion of any criminal charge against him, 
or of his rights and obligations in a suit 
at law, everyone shall be entitled to a 
fair and public hearing by a competent, 
independent and impartial tribunal estab- 
lished by law. The press and public may 
be excluded from all or part of a trial 
for reasons of morals, public order or 
national security in a democratic society, 
or when the interest of the private lives 
of the parties so requires, or to the extent 
strictly necessary in the opinion of the 
Court in special circumstances where pub- 
licity would prejudice the interest of jus- 
tice; but any judgment rendered in a 
criminal case or in a suit at law shall be 
pronounced publicly except where the 
interest of juveniles otherwise requires or 
the procedings concern matrimonial dis- 
putes or the guardianship of children. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal 
offence shall have the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law. In the determination of 
any criminal charge against him, every- 
one shall be entitled to the following 
minimum guarantees, in full equality: 





(a) To be informed promptly in a 
language which he understands 
and in detail of the nature and 
cause of the accusation against 
him; 

(b) To have adequate time and 
facilities for the preparation of 
his defence; 

(c) To defend himself in person or 
through legal assistance of his 
own choosing; to be informed, 
if he does not have legal as- 
sistance, of this right; and to 
have legal assistance assigned 
to him, in any case where the 
interests of justice so require, 
and without payment by him 
in such case where he does 
not have sufficient means to 
pay for it; 

(d) To examine, or have examined 
the witnesses against him and 
to obtain the attendance and 
examination of witnesses on 
his behalf under the same con- 
ditions as witnesses against 
him; 

(e) To have the free assistance of 
an interpreter if he cannot un- 
derstand or speak the language 
used in court; 

(f) Not to be compelled to testify 
against himself, or to confess 
guilt. 


3. In the case of juveniles, the pro- 
cedure shall be such as will take account 
of their age and the desirability of pro- 
moting their rehabilitation. 


4. In any case where by a final de- 
cision a person has been convicted of a 
criminal offence and where subsequently 
his conviction has been reversed or he 
has been pardoned on the ground that a 
new or newly discovered fact shows con- 
clusively that there has been a miscar- 
riage pf justice, the person who has suf- 
fered punishment as a result of such con- 
viction shall be compensated unless it is 
proved that the non-disclosure of the un- 
known fact in time is wholly or partly 
attributable to him. 


ARTICLE 12 


1. No one shall be held guilty of any 
criminal offence on account of any act 
or omission which did not constitute a 
criminal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was applic- 
able at the time when the criminal of- 
fence was committed. If, subsequent to 
the commission of the offence, provision 
is made by law for the imposition of a 
lighter penalty, the offender shall benefit 
thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall preju- 
dice the trial and punishment of any per- 
son for any act or omission, which, at the 
time when it was committed, was crim- 
inal according to the general principles 
of law recognized by the community of 
nations. 
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ARTICLE 13 


Everyone shall have the right to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


ARTICLE 14 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion. This right shall include freedom to 
maintain or to change his religion or be- 
lief, and freedom, either individually or in 
community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in worship, observance, practice and 
teaching. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion 
which would impair his freedom to main- 
tain or to change his religion or belief. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion 
or beliefs may be subject only to such 
limitations as are prescribed by law and 
are necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health, or morals or the funda- 
mental rights and freedoms of others. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
hold opnions without interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of expression; this right shall 
include freedom to seek, receive and im- 
spart information and ideas of all kinds, 
regardless of frontiers, etiher orally, in 
writing or in print, in the form of art, or 
through any other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights provided 
for in the foregoing paragraph carries 
with it special duties and responsibilities. 
It may therefore be subject to certain 
restrictions, but these shall be such only 
as are provided by law and are necessary, 
(1) for respect or the rights or reputa- 
tions of others, (2) for the protection of 
national security or of public order, or of 
public health or morals. 


ARTICLE 16 


The right of peaceful assembly shall 
be recognized. No restrictions may be 
placed on the exercise of this right other 
than those imposed in conformity with 
the law and which are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of na- 
tional security or public safety, public 
order, the protection of public health or 
morals or the protection of the rights 
and freedom of others. 


ARTICLE 17 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of association with others, in- 
cluding the right to form and join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on 
the exercise of this right other than those 
prescribed by law and which are neces- 
sary in a democratic society in the in- 
terests of national security or public 
safety, public order, the protection of 
public health or morals or the protec- 
tion of the rights and freedoms of others. 
This article shall not prevent the imposi- 
tion of lawful restrictions on the exercise 
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meeting of the Commission of Human Rights is called to order. In the background are Mr. D. 
Bracco (Uruguay) and Mr. B. Jevremovich (Yugoslavia). 


of this right by members of the armed 
forces or of the police. 

3. Nothing in this article shall author- 
ize States Parties to the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize Convention, 1948, to take 
legislative measures which would preju- 
dice, or to apply the law in such a man- 
ner as to prejudice, the guarantee pro- 
vided for in that convention. 





ARTICLE 18 


All persons are equal before the law. 
The law shall prohibit any discrimina- 
tion and guarantee to all persons equal 
and effective protection against discrimi- 
nation on any ground such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 





UNESCO'S STUDY TOUR FOR WORKERS 


During July ‘and August, over 800 
European workers enjoyed travel 
abroad as members of UNESCO’s travel- 
ling study groups for workers. Over 
forty groups, from Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Yugoslavia, spent their 
summer vacations abroad. The work- 
ers were selected from trade unions, 
co-operatives and workers’ educational 
organizations. 

In initiating the scheme, UNESCO 
sought and found ready co-operation 
from the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, and 
the International Federation of Work- 
ers’ Educational Association. 

UNEscoO stipulated that groups should 
be made up exclusively of rank-and- 
file workers who would not normally 
have an opportunity of travel abroad. 
Programs were left to the individual 
organizations, on the understanding 
that each one should be genuinely edu- 
cational, with adequate opportunities 


for meeting the people of the host 
country. 

The International Labor Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, was the host for 
ten days to a group of 25 members of 
the British Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, 

A group of British workers took 
part in an Anglo-Scandinavian Co- 
operative Summer School. 

Oxford welcomed 36 Scandinavians 
from the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, who joined British colleagues 
in a two-week summer school and 
study tour organized by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

Twenty-five Dutch workers visited 
Austria for two weeks to study social 
and economic conditions in that coun- 
try. 

Forty Belgian, British, French and 
Swiss worker-students (all members of 
the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tions) took part in an international 
summer school at  Rambouillet, 
France. 

This plan was financed with $40,000 
voted by UNESCO’s General Confer- 
ence in 1951, 
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TOWARDS A NEW AGE IN ERITREA 


A young 
people 
south-west 


live in 


WO thousands years ago Eritrea 

was part of the Ethiopian king- 
dom, whose capital was then Axum, 
fifty miles south of the Eritrean bor- 
der. From this city close contact was 
maintained with the Arab countries, 
Egypt, and Greece. Along the old 
caravan routes to the ancient Greek 
port of Adulis, just south of Mas- 
sawa, came gold, frankincense, gum 
arabic, and even lions and fighting 
elephants. With the decline of the 
Byzantine Empire, however, foreign 
links disappeared, and Eritrea, along 
with the rest of Ethiopia, became 
isolated until Vasco da Gama’s voy- 
ages of the fifteenth century. 

The capital of Ethiopia was then 
no longer at Axum but in the in- 
terior, and Eritrea formed part of 
Ethiopia’s most northerly province, the Tigrai. The period 
that followed was one of constant warring, with internal 
disturbances caused by local war lords and attacks by 
Somalis, Egyptians, Turks, Sudanese, and Italians. In 
1868 the British Government sent a military expedition 
under Lord Napier to free the British consul at Massawa, 
who had been imprisoned by the then ruler of Ethiopia. 
The British withdrew after releasing the prisoners. The 
Comaile valley, however, along which Napier marched, is 
still known as the English road. 

The Eritrea of today was created, firstly, by the boun- 
daries established under the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 


Kunama man. These 
the extreme 


areas of Eritrea. 


1900 and expanded in 1936, after the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia, when Eritrea became part of Italian East 
Africa, and the districts of Tigre, Danakil-land, and 
Haussa, which had been part of Ethiopia, were added to it. 

In 1941, Major-General Platt, acting as commander un- 
der General Wavell, defeated the Italian forces in Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. Eritrea was then taken over by the Allies and 
placed under British military administration, pending its 
final disposition. 

After big power failure to reach agreement, the question 
of Eritrea’s future was referred to the 
United Nations in 1948 and consider- 
ed by the General Assembly in 1949, 
A commission of investigation was 
then sent to the territory to ascertain 
more fully the wishes of the Eritreans 
and the best means of promoting 
them. After considering the commis- 
sion’s report and many conflicting 
proposals, the General Assembly, in 
December 1950, resolved that Eritrea 
should be federated with Ethiopia as 
an autonomous unit under the Ethi- 
opian Crown. 

The accompanying pictures show 
something of the life and activities of 
Eritrea’s inhabitants, who through the 
successful mission of the United Na- 
tions Commissioner, Dr. Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo, will this month 
achieve autonomy in federation with 
Ethiopia. 


Water carrying — 


an improvised 
throughout the whole 


LARGE HERDS OF CATTLE roam the country in continuous search of grazing. Often the rivers dry up and water holes 
then have to be dug. The seasonal droughts vitally affect both the settled farmers and the nomadic graziers. 
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task. Note the paraffin can — 
utensil 


used 
of Africa. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SALT WORKS, situated at Massawa and Assab, produce some 
400,000 tons annually. The salt is produced by the simple process of evaporating 


§ ‘ 
sea water in pans. Salt is exported to Japan, India, Pakistan, and Ethiopia. : gf ba os 


A SCENE AT THE BUS TERMINAL at Asmara. Fast bus services operated by 
Eritreans run between the main towns over superb roads. 


BOTTLES AND GLASSES are produced by two glassware factories in Asmara 
from local silica deposits. Potential monthly production is some 1,000,000 pieces. 
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TWO MATCH FACTORIES IN ERITREA produce matches mostly from local materials. 

This girl at the Maderni factory, which employs about 800 workers, is placing 
sticks in a frame. Her shaven head denotes that she is unmarried. 


NEWLY LABELLED MATCHES being dried in the sun. The two factories manufacture 
matches for the whole of Eritrea as well as for export to the surrounding territory. 
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HISTORIC RATIFICATION 
OF ERITREAN CONSTITUTION 


HREE years’ work by the United 

Nations to settle the future of the 
former Italian Colony of Eritrea came 
to a climax on August 11, 1952. On 
that day, at an historic ceremony heid 
in the Imperial Palace in Addis Ababa, 
His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, ratified a new 
Constitution for Eritrea. This provides 
for Eritrea becoming, in accordance 
with a General Assembly decision of 
December 2, 1950, an autonomous 
state federated with Ethiopia. One 
more step, however remains to be 
taken before the new Constitution goes 
into effect. The Federal Act must be 
ratified, and this is expected to take 
place shortly. 

The Federal Act will vest the Fed- 
eral Government with jurisdiction over 
defence, foreign affairs, currency and 
finance, foreign and inter-state com- 
merce, and external and _ inter-state 
communications, while Eritrea will 
have jurisdiction over its domestic af- 
fairs. 

Last May, the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo, submitted a draft con- 
stitution to the Eritrean Representa- 
tive Assembly. It adopted the Consti- 
tion unanimously on July 10. The 
following August 6, Dr, Anze Matien- 
Zo gave it his formal approval. 

All the conditions for ratification 
had thus been compiled with, as Ethi- 
opia’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Aklilou Abte Wold stated in submit- 
ting the instruments of ratification for 
the Emperor’s signature, at the cere- 
mony on August 11. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OCCASION The great 
political significance of the occasion 
was pointed out by the United Na- 
tions Commissioner. — Ratification 
placed the Imperial Seal on the instru- 
ment which was the juridical basis 
for the legal existence of the autonom- 
ous unit of Eritrea federated under 
the Ethiopian Crown, signifying that 
this instrument has been drawn up 
and approved in the spirit of the 
United Nations resolution. Ratifica- 
tion also marked the peaceful settle- 
ment by the United Nations of a 
problem concerned with the wishes 
and welfare of a people, the rights 
and claims of Ethiopia, and the in- 
terests of peace and security in East 
Africa. 

“The Eritrean people,” he added, 
“ceased to struggle, ceased their con- 
troversy, and united under the United 
Nations flag in order to contribute in 
a spirit of patriotism to their future 
destiny.” Members of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Eritrea, interpreting 
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the spirit of those who elected them, 
examined and discussed the draft Con- 
stitution which he had submitted to 
them, with a keen sense of responsi- 
bility and in a remarkable spirit of 
conciliation—‘“all the more praise- 
worthy in the face of the past years 
of political struggle and prolonged 
uncertainty as to the future lot of 
Eritrea.” Their wisdom was inspired 
“by confidence in the United Nations 
and in Your Imperial Majesty.” 

Confident of the future peaceful de- 
velopment of the Federation, the Com- 
missioner observed that the Constitu- 
tion of Eritrea had been inspired “by 
the needs both to respect the provi- 
sions of the United Nations resolu- 
tion and to facilitate the integration of 
Eritrea into the Federation, at the 
same time scrupulously respecting 
Federal jurisdiction.” Ratification of 
the Constitution would set into mo- 
tion the final steps towards the Fed- 
eration of Ethiopia and Eritrea, and 
the occasion would redound to the 
honor of the United Nations and to 
the prestige of His Imperial Majesty, 
and the Eritrean people.” 

Dr. Anze Matienzo paid tribute, too, 
to the roles in settling Eritrea’s future 
which had been played by;the British 
Administration in Eritrea, the United 
Kingdom and Italian Governments, 
and the Italian and other foreign com- 
munities in Eritrea. He also thanked 
the Eritrean Representative Assembly 
and the Eritrean people for their con- 
fidence in the United Nations and their 
spirit of patriotism and conciliation. 


GREAT CONTRIBUTION The ceremony, 
with its constitutional and political im- 
plications, said D. G. Cumming, Chief 
Administrator of the British Adminis- 
tration of Eritrea, represented a great 
and significant contribution to the wel- 
fare of the Eritrean people, to the fu- 
ture prosperity of Ethiopia, and to the 
stability and security of East Africa 
as a whole. The British Administra- 
tion, in co-operation with the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government, was bending 
all its energies in pursuit of these aims 
to complete the tasks laid upon it by 
the United Nations. Deeply conscious 
of that close and cordial association 
between the peoples of Ethiopia and 
Britain—an association strengthened 
by common dangers and enriched by 
common ideals—the United Kingdom 
Government would welcome the final 
achievement of Federation “as yet one 
more link in the chain that has bound 
our two countries together both in 
peace and war.” 

Mr. Cumming further paid a warm 
tribute to the United Nations Com- 





missioner for the manner in which he 
had performed his tasks, for the skill 
and care with which he had guided 
the Eritrean Assembly in its considera- 
tion of the Constitution. 


“GLORIOUS FUTURE” The new Consti- 
tution, said Tedla Bairu, President of 
the Eritrean Assembly, enabled the 
Eritrean people to enter into the glori- 
ous future of federation with Ethiopia. 
“Most solemnly,” he added, “the peo- 
ple of Eritrea today assume their new 
duties under the Sovereignty of Your 
Imperial Majesty’s Crown, knowing 
that, under your benevolent leader- 
ship and inspiration, the federation of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia will prosper us 
all, and trusting that it may please 
Your Imperial Majesty.” 


EMPEROR'S DECLARATION In his declara- 
tion on the occasion of the ratifica- 
tion, His Imperial Majesty Haile Se- 
lassie, stated: 

“We have just borne witness to the 
historic principle of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, so often belied in 
these troubled times. Two years ago 
the United Nations recognized the life- 
long aspirations of the brothers of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea for their reunion 
by recommending rejoining under a 
federation. In order to make certain 
that their recommendations should, in 
final analysis, be, not a solution im- 
posed by them, but should, rather, be 
a solution freely made and adopted by 
the peoples in question, it was specific- 
ally prescribed on the one hand, that 
the Constitution should contain pro- 
visions adopting and ratifying the fed- 
eration settlement on behalf of the 
people of Eritrea, On the other hand, 
and to that same end, it was prescribed 
that the Constitution should be rati- 
fied by Ourselves. This present Act of 
Ratification has the significance of 
constituting the solution of federation, 
not as an imposed solution, but as one 
based upon and achieved through the 
expressed consent of the peoples con- 
cerned.” 

His Majesty went on to pay warm 
tributes to the British Administration 
in Eritrea, and to the statesmanship 
of the United Nations Commissioner 
in drawing up the Constitution. It was, 
he said, a matter of special satisfaction 
to Ethiopia, and to the United Nations 
also, that the disinguished Commis- 
sioner was a representative from a 
frendly land of the New World and 
that “the Latin American genius has 
been manifested and fructified in the 
document before Us.” 

“We invoke the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon this historic instru- 
ment and upon the future of Our 
Eritrean sons for whom this Constitu- 
tion and the Federation now charts 
the course.” 


U. N. B.—September 1, 1952 
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RECORD AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


N August 1, the Economic and 

Social Council adjourned the 
longest session in its history, its four- 
teenth, which began on May 20. Dur- 
ing this time the Council discussed, or 
at any rate touched upon, most of 
those important questions in the eco- 
nomic and social fields which have 
been under consideration in one form 
or another in the United Nations. It 
is not easy in short compass to sum 
up the situation in these complicated 
issues and to assess the gains and, 
sometimes, the shortcomings, but | 
will try to comment on a number of 
points. 

In the economic field, the most im- 
portant questions before us were those 
concerning methods of financing the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries and methods of re- 
ducing .fluctuations in the volume and 
value of international trade in primary 
products. 

The year 1951 witnessed an unpre- 
cedented peacetime rate of armaments 
production. It also ‘witnessed an un- 
precedented rate of production of 
goods for civilian consumption. Who 
ig to say that with this kind of capacity 
to produce goods and services the in- 
ternational community cannot take the 
steps necessary to promote a rate of 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries which will achieve 
living standards everywhere that will 
insure that peace and social tranquility 
which are the objectives of the United 
Nations Charter? That there are prac- 
ticable ways of organizing the financial 
resources of the international com- 
munity to promote the economic de- 
velopment of the under-developed 
countries has been made abundantly 
clear by the various expert studies sub- 
mitted to the Council. 


SPECIAL FUND The General Assembly 
is now clearly on record that the crea- 
tion of an international fund is re- 
quired for the purpose of providing 
grants-in-aid and low-interest, long- 
term loans to under-developed coun- 
tries in order to help them to accel- 
erate their economic development and 
to finance non-self-liquidating projects 
which are basic to their economic de- 
velopment. Equally clearly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is now under 
the obligation to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly a detailed plan for 
establishing such a fund as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit. I wish the Coun- 
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By SYED AMJAD ALI 


President of the Economic and Social Council 


cil had been in a position to prepare 
the detailed plan for establishing the 
special fund during the last session. 
This did not prove possible; however, 
after useful discussions on the shape 
which the main components of such a 
scheme might take, there was general 
agreement on the establishment of a 
study committee of nine to prepare 
detailed plans for the next session. 

It is now generally agreed in the 
United Nations that private funds for 
the development of under-developed 
countries are not going to be forth- 
coming on the scale of investment 
prior to the world wars, but it is also 
clear that they can still make a very 
large contribution to the problem. In 
this connection it was encouraging that 
the International Bank was asked to 
make a further examination of the pro- 
posal to create an International Fin- 
ance Corporation which would help 
to finance productive private enter- 
prise in the under-developed areas 
through equity investments and 
through loans without government 
guarantees. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The Council was 
happy to find that the technical assist- 
ance programs are now well under 
way. During two years of operation, 
some 1300 specialists have given ex- 
pert advice on development problems 
to the governments of over 70 coun- 
tries and territories, and more than 
1600 fellowships and scholarships 
have been awarded. ‘The Council de- 
clared that the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the expanded program was 
fully justified, and recommended that 
a goal of $25,000,000 should be set 
for the third financial period of the 
program in 1953. 

An international operation of so 
complex a character is a dynamic un- 
dertaking requiring continuous super- 
vision. The Council decided that a 
full-time Executive Chairman with ex- 
tensive responsibilities should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. David Owen to this post 
was a matter of general congratulation 
on the part of members of the Coun- 
cil and representatives of the partici- 
pating organizations. 

Great as its benefits are, technical 
assistance cannot by itself enable the 
under-developed countries to close 
quickly enough the gap between their 





Syed Amjad Ali, President of the 
Economic and Social Council, was 
born 45 years ago in Delhi. He was 
educated at Government College, La- 
hore from where he graduated with 
honors in 1927. 


In 1931 he went to London as Sec- 
retary of the Muslim Delegation to 
the Second Round Table Conference 
on Indian Reforms. He also attended 
the Third Round Table Conference in 
London the following year. 

He was Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Delegation to the Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment which met in London in 1933. 


In 1937, he was elected to the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly. The 
same year he was appointed Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the Pre- 
mier of the Punjab. From 1940 to 
1945 he acted as Chief Whip of the 
Government Party in the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. In 1946, he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly 
for the Undivided India. 


With his appointment as Minister 
for Economic Affairs in the Embassy 
of Pakistan in Washington, Mr. Am- 
jad Ali entered diplomatic life in 1950. 
The same year he led the Pakistan 
Delegations to the Economic and So- 
cial Council in New York, and to the 
International Cotton Committee and 
the F. A. O. Conference in Washing- 
ton. 


He attended the annual meeting of 
the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which met 
in Paris in 1950, as an Alternate 
Governor of the Fund. 


He was Pakistan’s representative on 
the Second Committee of the Fifth 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. He led the Pakistan Dele- 
gation to the meeting of International 
Bank and Monetary Fund again in 
1951 in Washington as an Alternate 
Governor of the Bank, which position 
he still retains. 
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living standards and those of the de- 
veloped countries. Indeed, the spread 
of technical knowledge in the under- 
developed countries will itself bring 
an ever-increasing awareness of the 
need for greater resources. 

ESSENTIAL COUNTERPART It is quite clear, 
however, that no long-term economic 
development plans can be sustained 
by the under-developed countries if 
they are to remain subject to the vio- 
lent fluctuations in foreign earnings 
which followed the wide fluctuations 
during 1951 in the prices of their pri- 
mary product exports. No_ interna- 
tional fund could conceivably be large 
enough to compensate the under-de- 
veloped countries for these fluctua- 
tions. Effective measures to bring 
about a stable growth in the volume 
and value of international trade are 
therefore an essential counterpart to 
the measures for increasing the inter- 
national flow of capital to the under- 
developed countries. 

While the excellent report on inter- 
national stability measures prepared 
by a group of experts shed a great 
deal of light on the tendencies at work, 
and the theoretical requirements, the 
discussions on what could be done 
served largely to illustrate the com- 
plexities and difficulties of arriving at 
arrangements, especially in the shape 
of commodity agreements, which 
would, over a period of years, satisfy 
the needs of both developed and un- 
der-developed countries. This is an 
unsolved problem which calls for the 
best efforts by the Member states. 


RAISING PRODUCTIVITY Other aspects of 
economic development discussed dur- 
ing this session of the Council in- 
cluded methods to increase world 
productivity and international action 
for more effective use of water re- 
sources. Several suggestions were ad- 
dressed to the under-developed coun- 
tries to the effect that the problems of 
raising productivity should be con- 
sidered as an integral part of their 
efforts to promote general economic 
development, and that they should, in 
this connection, take full advantage of 
existing United Nations technical as- 
sistance facilities. The Council also 
made arrangements under which the 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies will extend their studies on 
raising productivity in such _ fields 
as agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
transport, the construction industries 
and the distributive trades and on the 
relation of the problem of raising 
productivity to the role of labor in 
any program for increasing productiv- 
ity. 

In the discussion on water resources, 
there was general recognition of the 
importance to economic development 
of effective control and utilization of 
water resources and of the develop- 
ment of arid land. The Secretary-Gen- 
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eral was asked, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies and other or- 
ganizations concerned, to assume re- 
sponsibility for promoting and co- 
ordinating international action for ef- 
fective development of water resources 
on a multi-purpose basis, so that irri- 
gation, drinking supplies, hydraulic 
power, water transport and so on can 
all be taken care of together in well- 
integrated schemes. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT The question of full 
employment is, of course, closely re- 
lated to problems of international eco- 
nomic stability and of the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. In view of the possibility that 
rapid increases in employment rates 
may strengthen or give rise to infla- 
tionary tendencies, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to report on national 
and international measures designed 
to reconcile the attainment and mainte- 
nance of full employment with the 
avoidance of the harmful effects of 
inflation. 


FAMINE RELIEF The United Nations 
has, on a number of occasions, acted 
to relieve the sufferings of people aris- 
ing from war and civil disturbances, 
as in Korea and Palestine. At the re- 
quest of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General prepared a report 
for the Economic and Social Council 
recommending procedures for inter- 
national action in the event of famine 
emergencies arising from floods, earth- 
quakes and other natural causes. On 
this basis, the Council has set up a 
framework within which governments, 
inter-governmental organizations and 
voluntary agencies can work together 
to bring relief to a stricken country. 
The study to be submitted by Fao 
to the fifteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on ways 
and means of creating emergency food 
reserves will be of great interest—for 
resources are essential to effective re- 
lief action. 

PRIORITIES Long and hard work was 
put in, at this session, on the difficult 
problem of priorities in the work pro- 
gram, as a means to the concentration 
of effort and resources. There must 
inevitably be a pull here between those 
whose approach is primarily concerned 
with the available resources and those 
who feel the appeal of the multifarious 
claims upon the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. The work 
of this session on priorities has helped 
to reconcile these points of view. 


WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION ‘The Council 
had before it a comprehensive report 
on the world social situation—the first 
report of its kind. Various members 
of the Council called attention to fea- 
tures of the report which they felt 
could be improved in a second edition, 
but all agreed that it was an impor- 
tant and valuable document. This first 





report led to some most interesting 
and stimulating discussions. It served 
to demonstrate the essential unity of 
the economic and social fields of the 
Council’s activities, It underlined, 
from new angles, the chief findings 
which the economic surveys under- 
taken by the Council had made re- 
garding the situation in the under-de- 
veloped countries. 

The Council requested that such re- 
ports on the world social situation be 
prepared at regular intervals from now 
on, and thus established a new feature 
in United Nations proceedings. The 
Council also requested that the Secre- 
tary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned prepare at regular in- 
tervals, beginning in 1956, a supple- 
mentary report On concrete measures 
undertaken by Governments and by 
international organizations to improve 
the social conditions described in the 
Report on the World Social Situation. 
Together, these two reports will con- 
stitute a big departure—an attempt to 
view in a systematic and compre- 
hensive manner the social ills and the 
social gains of mankind. The Council 
has also arranged for further studies, 
on the techniques of measuring living 
standards, and on methods of improv- 
ing the housing situation for low-in- 
come groups. 


WORK OF UNICEF The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund is one of the most appealing ef- 
forts of the United Nations. UNICEF 
programs have helped or will benefit 
60,000,000 children and mothers and 
72 countries and territories. 

For the first time children in Africa 
can look forward to aid from UNICEF 
for the treatment of trachoma and for 
improvement of dietary deficiency 
conditions. Large numbers in Asia, 
the Eastern Mediterranean area, Eu- 
rope and Latin America have been 
cured of yaws and bejel, or protected 
against malaria or other insect-borne 
diseases; millions have been assured of 
safe milk supplies made possible by 
UNICEF’s milk conservation projects, 
and still many more millions have 
been fortified against tuberculosis by 
BCG vaccination. 


POPULATION CONFERENCE The Council 
has approved the holding in 1954 of 
a world population conference of ex- 
perts under the auspices of the United 
Nations for a scientific discussion of 
world-wide population problems. 
Among the topics which the confer- 
ence will consider are the population 
problems that arise in connection with 
the economic development of the 
under-developed countries, post-war 
migration, the world food situation, 
the problems posed by the aging of 
the population, the effects of legisla- 
tion upon population trends and meth- 
ods of scientific study in these fields. 
Population questions are among the 
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most important of the long-term prob- 
lems with which the Council will have 
to cope in the next few years, and this 
conference should be useful in helping 
to draw attention to the issues on 
which policies should be determined. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL In the field of 
narcotics, the Council has decided to 
call a diplomatic conference, to which 
will be invited both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations 
as well as representatives of the spe- 
cialized agencies, to tackle at the in- 
ternational level the problem of the 
over-production of opium. This is a 
problem which has evaded interna- 
tional solution during the four decades 
since 1912 when it first became a 
subject of international legislation. 
The report of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs has shown that new 
problems, and new versions of old 
problems, are continually arising — 
particularly as a result of the in- 
creased possibility of making synthetic 
drugs — and that constant vigilance 
must be maintained in the national 
and international measures for control. 





HUMAN RIGHTS The Commission on 
Human Rights has been engaged in 
drafting two Covenants—one on Civil 
and Political Rights and the other on 
Economic, Social and Cultura] Rights. 


The Commission succeeded in com- 
pleting the substantive articles for 
both Covenants, but’ had to postpone 
consideration of measures of imple- 
mentation. That difficult problem will 
be taken up by the Commission at its 
next session. We shall look forward 
to completion of work on the Coven- 
ants, which will be another epochal 
event in the history of the United 
Nations. The Commission completed, 
and the Council decided to transmit 
to the General Assembly, two resolu- 
tions on the self-determination of 
peoples, which will be discussed fur- 
ther at the Assembly. 


The Commission on the Status of 
Women has made good progress, and 
we are glad to note that it is under- 
taking important studies in new fields 
such as the status of women with 
regard to family law and property 
rights and on educational opportu- 
nities and vocational guidance. At its 
last session, the Commission approved 
a_ draft Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, which the Council 
endorsed without a dissenting vote. 
It has been transmitted by the Council 
to the General Assembly, and will 
form an important item on its agenda. 

The Council was glad to note the 
work which has so far been accom- 
plished by the High Commissioner for 
refugees in various parts of the world 
in carrying out its mandate, and also 
certain other actions which should 
help on particular aspects of the 
refugee problem. 
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held a conference last July at a Korean evacuation hospital. They included (from left to right) 
Boonying Cholopoonn, (Thailand); Ruth Andresen, (Norway); Francisca van der Plas, (Netherlands); 
Anna Maria Rosi, (Italy); Kim Yung Jin, (Korea); Brigit Nilson, (Sweden); Ruby Bradley, (U.S.A.). 





POSTPONEMENT OF ACTION While the 
Council thus accomplished a consid- 
erable amount of useful work—and 
I have not been able to mention all 
the subjects—my own view is that the 
Council has postponed definitive ac- 
tion on a number of important mat- 
ters and has, to a considerable extent, 
limited itself to arrangements for 
preparatory activities. By this, I do 
not mean that these preparations and 
the postponement of action could have 
been avoided. However, the world’s 
pressing problems of economic devel- 
opment, of international trade and of 
monetary instability and inflation and 
of insecurity of human rights have 
created an atmosphere of urgency of 
action. Under these circumstances the 
postponement of action, for further 
studies to be made, would be disap- 
pointing if it were regarded as the 
most that can now be done by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

It is the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which, under the Charter of the 
United Nations and under the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, is en- 
trusted with promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations. I must express my belief in 
the essential role of the United Na- 
tions in leading the world out of its 





political, economic and social difficul- 
ties, and my opinion that the authority 
and the prestige of the Council may 
become impaired if in several impor- 
tant fields it does not succeed in good 
time in translating the findings and 
conclusions of its many studies into 
action designed to implement the 
Charter’s economic and social ob- 
jectives. 

I do not minimize the obstacles to 
more effective and speedy internation- 
al action caused by the deep political 
divisions of our time. In a number of 
subjects solutions may have to await 
political agreements. But not all prog- 
ress need wait: is it true, for instance, 
that international trade cannot rise 
above its present levels, in advance of 
final political solutions? Also, refer- 
ence of questions to the United Na- 
tions has sometimes been avoided for 
reasons which have little to do with 
these political divisions. 

It is in such circumstances that the 
immense responsibility which the 
member governments of the Council 
bear must be stressed, and especially 
the responsibilities of members with 
the greatest resources. The session 
demonstrated clearly how the Council 
is becoming increasingly aware of its 
task as representing the whole Mem- 
bership of the United Nations. 
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NEW DRAFT CODE TO CLARIFY 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


N important step forward in clari- 

fying and shaping international 
law on arbitration between states was 
taken August 8 when the International 
Law Commission, after many months 
of preparatory study adopted a pro- 
visional draft convention on the sub- 
ject. 

In 32 Articles running to no more 
than 1700 precise words, the eminent 
jurists of the Commission have drawn 
up a draft code to be studied by gov- 
ernments, re-examined at the next ses- 
sion and, finally, submitted to the 
General Assembly for approval. This 
is a lengthy process but when the code 
is adopted and ratified by Member 
states new strength and precision will 
have been given to an important meth- 
od of settling international disputes. 

The draft reflects the dual task of 
the Commission: codification in the 
strict sense of the word, that is, defi- 
nition and formulation of existing law; 
and development taking into account 
the lessons of experience and the re- 
quirements of international justice. 
Thus some of the articles are state- 
ments of preponderant practice while 
others represent important innovations. 

The function of the Commission, 
Georges Scelle, Special Rapporteur 
pointed out, was not merely to record 
the practices of traditional arbitration, 
but to submit to states, for their free 
acceptance or rejection, the text of a 
draft convention that had been scien- 
tifically studied. 

Those states signing the convention 
will have taken the commanding step 
along the path of settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration and their acces- 
sion to the convention will, under the 
provisions of the draft code, be strict- 
ly interpreted as a legal agreement to 
arbitrate. 


JUDGMENT IN LAW Arbitration as a 
method of settling disputes between 
states has its roots in antiquity. The 
historical significance of arbitration, 
as distinguished from conciliation and 
negotiation, is that it is based on re- 
spect for law. An arbitral award is 
recognized as a judgment in law. In- 
ternational arbitration aims at the set- 
tlement of disputes between states by 
judges of their own choice and on the 
basis of respect for law. 

Many states endorse the principle 
of arbitration as a means of settling 
conflicts with other States. Treaties 
and agreements often provide for ar- 
bitration of disputes arising out of 
them. The trouble is that these agree- 
ments often require further agreement 
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on points relating to arbitration. 
Clauses in arbitration treaties and 
agreements usually require that the 
states in conflict shall agree on the 
arbitrators, the nature of the dispute, 
the procedure under which arbitration 
shall take place. All these offer loop- 
holes by which the pledge to arbitrate 
could become nugatory. 

The purpose of the first ten articles 
of the draft code is to make the agree- 
ment to arbitrate—the first agreement 

enforcible. They define the under- 
taking to arbitrate which results from 
a written agreement as a “legal obliga- 
tion.” It is enforcible by a court, 
which, when the parties do not agree, 
will decide on the arbitrability of the 
dispute, appoint the arbitrators, even 
draft the compromis, the specific docu- 
ment on the dispute. The tribunal 
may not be interrupted in the process 
of hearing the dispute however the 
parties may feel about it and the tri- 
bunal has the legal power to determine 
its jurisdiction. The code provides for 
revision or annulment of the award, 
when the judgment is beyond the law, 
in error or fraudulent. 

In the absence of other machinery 
agreed on by the parties, the Court of 
International Justice is given the power 
to settle the, disagreements which 
otherwise might prevent arbitration of 
the dispute, but the parties have the 
widest latitude to adapt the details of 
the procedure. 


Two viEWS These provisions follow 
one of the two schools of thought on 
arbitration. According to one view, 
arbitration is envisaged as a procedure 
in which the agreement of the parties 
is essential not only in the original 
obligation but in each stage of the 
proceedings. The other, which pre- 
vailed in the draft code, regarded the 
agreement to arbitrate as a legal under- 
taking which should be _ enforcible 
whatever attitude one of the parties 
later took toward arbitrating a dispute 
it had previously agreed to settle in 
that fashion. 

Thus the second article provides 
that in case the parties cannot agree 
whether a dispute between them is 
covered by an undertaking to arbi- 
trate, they may agree on a body to 
decide its arbitrability. If they cannot 
agree on such a body, then at the re- 
quest of one of the parties the Inter- 
national Court of Justice may decide 
the question and the Court’s judgment 
shall be final. This article is an im- 
portant innovation. 

The next six articles, Articles 3 to 


8, deal with another major difficulty, 
the Constitution of the Tribunal. The 
choice of judges, the Commission 
points out, rests with the parties, an 
essential feature of arbitration as dis- 
tinguished from proceedings in a court 
of law. Governments could naturally 
have doubts about the competence or 
the character of proposed arbitrators. 
But the choice must be made if the 
dispute is to be settled and the agree- 
ment to arbitrate implemented. There- 
fore, the draft provides that if the 
parties cannot agree on the judges 
within three months, they may request 
a third state to make the appoint- 
ments. If they cannot agree on a third 
state, then each party may choose a 
state, the two together to designate the 
judges. If in a second period of three 
months this arrangement cannot be 
made, then, at the request of either 
party the President of the International 
Court shall make the appointments, If 
the President is a national of one of 
the states parties, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent or the oldest member of the Court 
who is not a national of either party 
shall designate the judges. The total 
time limit prescribed for the process is 
nine months, not including the time re- 
quired for action by the International 
Court. 

Once a dispute has been submitted 
to a tribunal, its composition should 
remain unchanged until the award is 
rendered. The Tribunal is immutable, 
a judicial organ of the international 
community. Once the proceedings 
have begun, replacement of an arbi- 
trator chosen by one party requires 
the consent of the other. Nor, once 
the proceedings have begun, may an 
arbitrator chosen by the party be with- 
drawn without the consent of the 
other members of the Tribunal. The 
arbitrator should not himself withdraw 
except on the unanimous vote of the 
other members. 

These provisions, said Faris Bey 
el-Khquri, would eliminate one of 
the most frequent causes of arbitra- 
tion breaking down—one party dis- 
missing an arbitrator, or causing him 
to withdraw, if the case seemed to be 
going against it. 

Article 9 deals with the drafting of 
the compromis. In eleven paragraphs 
this article specifies the provisions 
which should go into the document. 
It should define the subject of the dis- 
pute as clearly as possible; provide for 
the choice of arbitrators, prescribe the 
procedure, and other necessary details. 
Is should also state what law is to be 
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applied and whether the tribunal may 
adjudicate ex aequo et bono, that is, 
in equity, set the time limits within 
which the award shall be made, and 
determine the power of the tribunal 
to make recommendations and any 
special provisions for .revision and 
other legal remedies. 

These are the guide-lines for states 
wholeheartedly desirous, to the point 
of agreeing on all points, of submitting 
a serious dispute to independent judg- 
ment. But what if the parties cannot 
agree on a compromis? Does arbitra- 
tion fail? The draft code ensures that 
it shall not fail. 


FAILING AGREEMENT The following ar- 
ticle provides that if the parties can- 
not agree on the contents of the com- 
promis or on one of its stipulations, 
they may request the good offices of 
a third Power which shall appoint a 
person or body of persons, to draw 
up the compromis. In the event of 
the failure of this procedure, the arbi- 
tral tribunal (either as agreed upon 
by the parties or constituted by the 
outside agency) shall itself draw up 
the compromis, if possible in agree- 
ment with the agents of the parties 
but in any case within a reasonable 
time limit which it shall itself deter- 
mine. 

Manley O. Hudson observed that 
in practice on arbitral tribunal was 
never constituted before the compro- 
mis was drawn up. Mr. Scelle replied 
that his draft was based on a break 
with existing practice. If the parties 
could not agree on the contents of the 
compromis it was essential to the pur- 
pose of the draft code that the tribunal 
itself should prepare the compromis. 
The obligation to have recourse to 
arbitration results not from the com- 
promis but from a prior undertaking 
to submit a dispute to arbitration. 

Articles 11 to 22, dealing with the 
powers of the tribunal, assert that the 
tribunal is itself the best judge of its 
powers and in the absence of any 
agreement between the parties, shall 
formulate its own rules of procedure 
and be guided in law by the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice 
which gives the sources of law to be 
applied to an international dispute. 
This rule applies in the absence of any 
agreement between the parties for dif- 
ferent procedure. 

One very important provision in 
these articles declares that the tri- 
bunal may not bring in a finding of 
non-liquet. A judge may not refuse 
judgment on the ground that the law 
is silent or obscure. Adoption of this 
principle, the Commission says, would 
mark a great advance in the develop- 
ment of judicial arbitration. 

Another step forward in the law is 
proposed in Article 20. This provides 
that if one of the parties does not ap- 
pear before the tribunal or fails to 
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defend the case, the other may call 
for a decision in its favor. The tri- 
bunal may then make the award, pro- 
vided it is satisfied that it has juris- 
diction and that the claim is well 
founded in fact and in law. 

The Commission felt that the pro- 
vision that the parties are equal in 
any proceedings before the tribunal 
was important enough to make it the 
ve of a separate article, Article 

The two last articles, Articles 21 
and 22, of the chapter on the powers 
of the tribunal provide that the case 
can be withdrawn only by agreement 
between the parties, in particular, 
with a view to adopting some other 
method of settlement. Such an agree- 
ment may be recorded as a settlement 
by the tribunal but only may. The 
tribunal cannot be compelled even by 
an agreement between the parties to 
give binding force to an illegal or 
fictitious “settlement.” 

Articles 29 through 32 provide for 
revisions and annulments of awards. 
They were thoroughly discussed in 
the Commission. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
the Chairman, could not reconcile the 
concept of appeal with international 
arbitration. Appeal presupposed the 
simultaneous and permanent exist- 
ence of courts of the first and second 
instance. It seemed self-evident to him 
that those two remedies, generally of- 
fered under municipal law, were ex- 
traneous to international arbitration. 


SINGLE INSTANCE In arbitration, liti- 
gants submitted their disputes to 
judges of their own choice. It would 
be manifestly inconsistent for the par- 
ties to place their confidence not in 
judges they chose themselves but in 
the possibility of an appeal from the 
decision of those judges. Arbitral tri- 
bunals should be courts of single in- 
stance whose decisions were final. 


Mr. Alfaro recognized the gravity 
of the problem created by an award 
rendered not in accord with the law 
or involving’ error or injustice. But 
the problem created by the reverse 
situation, where the losing party al- 
leges nullity of the award, must also 
be taken into consideration, If a na- 
tion which had pledged its honor to 
carrying out an arbitral award failed 
to do so, alleging with or without 
reason in good or bad faith, that the 
award was legally invalid, a new con- 
flict came into being. The remedy was 
to resort to a new arbitration if the 
matter could not be settled directly 
between the parties. 

Asserting that no major dispute had 
been submitted to arbitration for 
forty years, Mr. Lauterpacht said that 
the only justification for the Commis- 
sion considering arbitration at all was 
to deal with an issue which had done 
so much to bring discredit on inter- 
national law. That issue was excess 
of jurisdiction and nullity of awards. 
Excess of jurisdiction, constantly oc- 
curring, was a problem which must 
be faced. Appeal from an award on 
the grounds of a wrong application 
of the law was another matter. He 
agreed that the award should be final 
in those cases unless the compromis 
specified otherwise. A. E. F. Sand- 
strom agreed with Mr. Lauterpacht 
that appeals on the ground of excess 
of jurisdiction must be admissible 
and he felt that the whole question of 
appeals could not be left up in the air 
by the Commission. 

Gilberto Amado said that arbitral 
awards must be final. A system of 
remedies would destroy the confidence 
of the international community in ar- 
bitration. 


PROTECTION But that some provision 
must be clearly made to protect par- 
ties from an excess of jurisdiction 
was the opinion of J. P. A, Francois. 
It was one of the greatest dangers 
to the proper development of in- 
ternational arbitration. Mr. el-Khou- 
ri felt that if the draft contained 
no chapter on remedies, the chance 
of states adhering to the final instru- 
ment would be greatly diminished. 
This point of view was shared by Mr. 
Yepes, who feared that a draft with- 
out a chapter on remedies would be 
incomplete and virtually void of 
meaning, since it would consecrate 
the theory of the infallibility of ar- 
bitral awards. In fact, he said, an 
arbitral award tainted with the fault 
of excess of jurisdiction was not, 
strictly speaking, an award and par- 
ties could not be obliged to execute it. 

The Commission agreed that the 
validity of an award may be chal- 
lenged by either party only in the In- 
ternational Court of Justice and on 
one or more of the following grounds: 
if the tribunal has exceeded its pow- 
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ers, the corruption of a member of 
the tribunal or if there has been a seri- 


ous departure from a _ fundamental 
rule of procedure. 

A proposal by Mr. Yepes to add 
an article on the right of third parties 
to intervene in arbitration was with- 
drawn when, after discussion, Mr. 
Yepes agreed that the subject was not 
yet ripe for codification. 


DISCUSSIONS 


The provisional draft convention on 
arbitral procedure will be submitted 
to governments for their comments 
and issued as a Commission docu- 
ment, the International Law Commis- 
sion decided at its fourth session con- 
cluded at Geneva August 8. A final 
draft, for submission to the General 
Assembly, will be drawn up at the 
Commission’s next session. 

The Commission also discussed 
draft articles for inclusion in conven- 
tions on the Régime of the Territorial 
Sea and Nationality, including State- 
lessness. Consideration of reports on 
the Régime of the High Seas, the Con- 
tinental Shelf and related subjects, 
and the Law of Treaties was put over 
to the fifth session. 

As its part in the development of 
a twenty-year program for achieving 
world peace through the United Na- 
tions, the Commission decided to in- 
form the General Assembly that the 
Commission has been making every 
effort to expedite its work for the 
progressive development and codifica- 
tion of international law and _ has 
made progress since its last report in 
1951. The Commission also took note 
of resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly on the Draft Declaration 
on Rights and Duties of States, res- 
ervations to multilateral conventions, 
the question of defining aggression, 
the report of the Commission’s third 
session, and ways and means of mak- 
ing the evidence of customary inter- 
national law more readily available. 


REGIME OF THE TERRITORIAL SEA 


What has happened to the three 
mile limit? Traditionally, a coastal 
state exercised sovereignty over a belt 
of sea off its coast to a distance of 
three miles. When the Commission 
discussed an article recognizing the ex- 
ercise of coastal sovereignty, J. P. A. 
Francois, the Special Rapporteur, sug- 
gested that, since some states had 
claimed sovereignty as far as twelve 
miles, the distance covered should be 
set at six or twelve miles from the 
baseline (which was agreed should be 
the low water mark). 

After settling on the term terri- 
torial sea (rather than “territorial 
waters”) the Commission discussed 
whether a limit on the breadth of the 
territorial sea was set by international 
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Commenting on_ the _ provisional 
draft code, Mr, Alfaro, Chairman, 
described it as a “code which pre- 
served it from being frustrated by the 
action of one of the parties, and 
which provided a flexible but at the 
same time efficient procedure for ar- 
bitration as a means of peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes in the interests of 
peace and the reign of law.” 


AND DECISIONS 


law and whether, if not, one could be 
set. F. I. Kozhevnikov asserted that 
the breadth of territorial seas differed 
from country to country, conditions 
being diverse. It was a categorical rule 
of international law that sovereignty 
over that belt of sea was exercised 
by the coastal state, which also had 
the right to fix its extent. 

Mr. Alfaro, the Chairman, felt that 
it was recognized that states exer- 
cised sovereignty over a belt of sea 
to the extent of three miles. There 
was, however, wide disagreement 
whether the territorial sea should ex- 
tend beyond three miles, and if so, 
how far. In very few cases would it 
prove to be greater than twelve miles. 
In the absence of a general agree- 
ment on the maximum limit of three 
miles, the solution would be sought 
in international agreement. 

To Mr. Yepes, however, the three 
mile rule did not conform to existing 
international law nor was it based on 
scientific or technical grounds. It was 
an established tradition in customary 
international law that all coastal 
states enjoyed the right to exercise 
sovereignty over a belt of sea along 
their coasts. It was also established 
in customary international law that 
that belt was limited in breadth. It is 
the Commission’s duty to limit the 
breadth of the territorial sea so as to 
put an end to the anarchy prevailing. 

The Commission decided to defer 
decision, asking the rapporteur to 
consider the proposals and questions 
raised and report at the next session. 
Other points considered were: the 
juridical nature of the authority exer- 
cised by the coastal state over the 
territorial sea; the air space over the 
territorial sea (the coastal state, the 
Commission decided, controls it as it 
does the bed of the territorial sea and 
the subsoil); and delimitation of the 
territorial seas of two adjacent States. 

Customarily, territorial seas be- 
tween adjacent States are divided by 
a line every point of which is equidis- 
tant from the nearest point on the 
coastline of the two States. This rule, 
however, cannot apply where coast 
lines are at right angles; where they 
are deeply indented or where the line 
would run through the estuary of a 
river whose channel did not follow 
the dividing line. 


ARBITRATION NOT 
CONCILIATION 


In his draft provisions on the 
powers of the arbitrators under the 
compromis, Georges Scelle, Special 
Rapporteur on Arbitral Procedure, 
had provided that the tribunal should 
adjudicate in equity “if the positive 
law was silent or obscure” and should 
act as a conciliator by express agree- 
ment of the parties. 

Mr. Scelle said that he realized 
that his draft raised a doctrinal diffi- 
culty, stemming from the divergence 
of view on the two concepts, that of 
adjudicating in equity and that of 


acting as conciliator. 

Hersch Lauterpacht, agreeing that 
the arbitrators should adjudicate in 
equity, explained why he was opposed 
to permitting the arbitrators to act as 
conciliators. The procedure ran coun- 
ter, he said, to the general trend re- 


garding arbitration during the past 
150 years, when arbitration tended 
from political to legal settlement, dis- 
tinguished from judicial process pro- 
vided for in the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice only in that 
an ad hoc tribunal was substituted for 
the permanently established form. 
Judges were in the habit of adjudicat- 
ing in equity. It is axiomatic that the 
arbitral tribunal, whose task it is to 
settle disputes on the basis of law, 
would not normally be able to adjudi- 
cate except on that basis. For the 
arbitral tribunal, therefore, the ques- 
tion of the law being silent did not 
arise. 

Permitting the tribunal to serve as 
a conciliator was a purely political 
way of settling a dispute. If the par- 
ties agreed that the dispute should be 
settled that way, on the basis of politi- 
cal considerations, they had only to 
refer it to a conciliation commission. 
But a settlement on that basis was 
alien to the whole character of inter- 
national arbitration and it would be 
inconsistent with the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice to ask 
that body to act in that way. 





The Commission decided that the 
rapporteur should consult cartographic 
and other experts and also ask gov- 
ernments for their practice before for- 
mulating an article governing the 
point. 

The articles discussed and all other 
articles of the draft convention will 
be considered at the Commission’s 
next session. 


NATIONALITY, INCLUDING STATELESSNESS 


Manley O. Hudson, the Special Rap- 
porteur, submitted to the Commission 
a survey of the subject of nationality 
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in general and presented two working 
papers for consideration. The first 
contained a draft of a convention on 
Nationality of Married Persons which 
followed closely the terms of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council's resolution 
requesting the Commission to prepare 
a draft convention on the status of 
married women. Mr. Hudson suggest- 
ed that the Commission comply with 
the request of the Council by drafting 
the convention on those terms, with- 
out expressing its own views. The 
Commission rejected the proposal. It 
felt that the question of nationality 
of married women should be consid- 
ered in the context and as an integral 
part of the whole subject of national- 
ity, including statelessness. Further, 
the Commission felt, it should not 
confine itself to drafting a text to em- 
body principles which it had not itself 
studied and approved. 


Mr. Hudson's second working paper 
dealt with Statelessness, listing points 
for discussion on elimination of state- 
lessness and the reduction of stateless- 
ness presently and in the future. The 
Commission decided that one or more 
draft conventions on these points 
should be prepared for consideration 
at its next session. 

The Commission decided to invite 
Dr. Ivan S. Kerno, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the legal depart- 
ment, to serve, after his separation 
from the Secretariat, as an individual 
expert of the Commission on the ques- 
tion of elimination or reduction of 
statelessness. 

At Mr. Hudson’s request, the Com- 
mission accepted his resignation as 
Special Rapporteur on the topic of 
Nationality, including statelessness and 
elected Roberto Cérdova to succeed 
him. 





65 TLEMS LISTED FOR 


There appears to be every prospect 
that the seventh regular session of the 
General Assembly, due to open in 
New York on October 14, will face 
an even’ heavier work program than 
that of the last session, in Paris. So 
far, according to a provisional agenda 
issued at United Nations Headquar- 
ters on August 15, sixty-five items have 
been listed. The deadline for the sub- 
mission of agenda items is mid-Sep- 
tember. Last year’s provisional agenda 
for the Assembly contained fifty-eight 
items, while other items subsequently 
submitted for hearing brought the total 
to the ten record figure of seventy. 


POLITICAL ISSUES Political problems 
again figure largely on the provisional 
agenda. Korea appears in the form of 
forthcoming reports from the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, and 
from the United Nations Agent- 
General for Korean Reconstruction. 
Other political problems will include 
Palestine, the Balkans, the question of 
Chinese representation, and the Tunis- 
ian and Moroccan questions. The last 
two issues have been proposed re- 
spectively by a group of thirteen Arab- 
Asian states, and by Iraq. 

‘Atomic energy control, disarma- 
ment, and the admission of new Mem- 
bers into the United Nations are other 
important political issues. 

The next largest group of items 
covers a wide range of economic and 
social issues, most of them arising 
from the work of the Economic and 
Social Council and its various commis- 
sions and regional organs. 

These topics include the financing 
of economic development; arrange- 
ments for financing the expanded 
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AGENDA 


technical assistance program; meas- 
ures to increase world productivity; 
and land reform, on which there will 
be a report by the Secretary-General. 

In the human rights field, the As- 
sembly will have before it a Draft 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women and an account of the work 
of the Council and its Human Rights 
Commission on the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights and measures of 
implementation. It has been asked by 
the Council to reconsider its decision 
to include economic, social and cul- 
tural rights together in the same instru- 
ment with civil and political rights. 
Recommendations on international re- 
spect for the self-determination of 
peoples are also on the provisional 
agenda. A further item deals with a 
Draft Protocol on the Status of State- 
less Persons. 

Trusteeship questions include the 
Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem and the reports of the Trusteeship 
Council on the eleven Trust Territor- 
ies. The status of South-West Africa 
will also be re-examined. 

In the legal sphere, the Assembly 
will consider the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on such 
questions as that of defining aggression 
and methods and procedures of the 
Assembly for dealing with legal and 
drafting questions, 

Numerous administrative and budget- 
ary questions complete the provisional 
agenda. 

Following its customary procedure, 
the Assembly will open by observing 
a minute of silent player or meditation, 
following which it will proceed to the 
election of a President for the session, 
to succeed Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of 
Mexico. 


UNIT NOTES 
INCIDENTS 


BALKAN 
BORDER 


ONTINUED vigilance over a dis- 

puted area flanking the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier has been advised by 
the Balkans Sub-Commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission. The 
Sub-Commission, meeting on August 
14, considered reports on recent 
clashes between Greek and Bulgarian 
armed units in the vicinity of Dhikaia 
on the Evros River. Both Greece and 
Bulgaria have submitted strong pro- 
tests to the United Nations concern- 
ing the incidents which, early in Au- 
gust, resulted in on-the-spot investiga- 
tions by United Nations military ob- 
servers. (See the BULLETIN, vol. X//1 
no. 4). 

The military observers had reported 
that repeated trouble might be ex- 
pected over these islands unless a firm 
and permanent demarcation line was 
agreed to by the Greek and Bulgarian 
Governments. Commenting on this the 
Sub-Commission stated that “one of the 
causes of the incident lies in a con- 
troversy concerning the actual position 
of the frontier.” 

Repeated efforts to solve the con- 
troversy by direct negotiations, under 
United Nations auspices, have failed, 
and continued vigilance by the Sub- 
Commission over the development of 
the situation was therefore desirable. 

At the same meeting the Sub-Com- 
mission expressed appreciation of the 
services of Brigadier Harvey W. D. 
McDonald (Ret.), of the United King- 
dom, retiring chief of the United Na- 
tions team of military observers in 
Greece. It welcomed the appointment 
of his successor Col. J. E. Reid, of 
the United Kingdom, who took up his 
duties the middle of August. 
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AIDING ASIAN HANDICRAFT 
AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


By S. F. DE LA CRUZ 


Chairman, ECAFE’s Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handicraft Marketing 


N Asia, small-scale and cottage in- 

dustries continue to provide em- 
ployment for a greater number of 
people than the large industrial enter- 
prises that have lately come _ into 
existence, and the future of home in- 
dustries is of vital interest to many 
millions in this part of the world. 

The meeting of ECAFE’s working 
party on small-scale industries and 
handicraft marketing, which was held 
in Bangkok from July 28 to August 
1, provided a useful opportunity to 
survey the present situation, pool in- 
formation and work out programs of 
action. 

The specific purpose of the confer- 
ence, which was attended by represen- 
tatives from fourteen countries and 
territories, was to discover ways and 
means of improving methods of pro- 
duction and marketing. 

In connection with the conference, 
ECAFE organized an_ exhibition of 
handwoven textiles. Some = 4,000 
samples of the most beautiful designs 
from nine countries of the region were 
on display. They were inspected with 
great interest by the representatives 
and a good many visitors from the 
public. With the help of two experts 
they were subjected to a “market 
analysis” to determine their export 
possibilities. The exhibition proved 
such a success that it was decided to 
repeat the performance and hold an 
exhibition in connection with next 
year’s meeting of the working party. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 
The individual problems of Asian 
small-scale and cottage industries may 
vary from country to country, but cer- 
tain general trends can be discerned. 
To be able to maintain their positions, 
small-scale and cottage industries must 
seek out fields of activities which are 
still open to them and which allow 
economical operation. 

In the Philippines, for instance, 
tangible progress has been made with 
the utilization of fibres from coco- 
nuts and banana trees in an attempt 
to overcome the shortage of raw ma- 
terials. A report on this experiment 
was received with considerable inter- 
est by the representatives at Bangkok. 
There were many other examples of 
this kind. 

Japan demonstrated a hand-operat- 
ed spinning machine that should be of 
considerable use in many other coun- 
tries. A good deal of attention was 
also given to the experience of the 
Thai silk industry, especially to its 
marketing techniques in the United 
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States. I should also mention that the 
representatives read with very great 
interest the large number of papers 
prepared for the conference by the 
governments, the ECAFE secretariat 
and other United Nations agencies. 
These described production methods, 
designs and sales techniques develop- 
ed for small-scale industries in sev- 
eral countries. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
decisions of the conference resulted 
from the desire to expand this ex- 
change of ideas and experiences. The 
representatives agreed to what should 
in effect become a pool for production 
and marketing “know-how,” with 
ECAFE acting as a clearing house. 


IMPORTANCE OF DOMESTIC MARKETS 
Another point which was brought out 


by the conference was the importance 
of domestic markets for indigenous 
products and the great difficulties en- 
countered in foreign markets. 

China and Japan, and to some ex- 
tent also India and the Philippines, 
have had considerable experience in 
the export of handicraft products, but 
most South-East Asian countries have 
only recently begun to develop their 
export organizations. All countries in 
the region have increasingly benefited 
from the assistance given them by the 
United Nations and bilateral agencies 
in the marketing of their products. 

The results of these export efforts 
have not been too encouraging. Eur- 
ope continues to be closed to the 
import of most Asian handicrafts, 
though there may be a few exceptions. 
The only large overseas market which 
offers certain limited possibilities is 
that of the United States. 

In this situation the Asian domestic 
markets are of the greatest importance 
for the future of small-scale handicraft 
industries. This is why the develop- 
ment of these industries will continue 
to require co-operation from govern- 
ments and international agencies. 





AN EXHIBITION OF ASIAN HANDWOVEN TEXTILES was organized in connection with an 
ECAFE conference recently held in Bangkok. The picture above shows the Burma exhibit and, 
below, experts viewing the exhibits with a view to their marketing possibilities in foreign countries. 
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WO mountainous strips of land, 

extending for about seven hun- 
dred miles from Lake Chad to the 
Atlantic Ocean, form the British-ad- 
ministered Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons, This rugged territory has 
a population of just over a million. 
Its administration is integrated with 
that of the adjacent Protectorate of 
Nigeria, sharing a common constitu- 
tion, budget, and administrative and 
technical services. Recent develop- 
ments in the Territory were reviewed 
in the Trusteeship Council by Brig- 
adier E, J. Gibbons, Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Au- 
thority who presented the annual re- 
port. The year 1951, he said, had 
been one of continued progress in 
all fields. He pointed particularly to 
the continued rise of the territory’s 
imports and exports, the increases of 
46 per cent and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively, in expenditures on education 
and health services, increases in the 
junior medical staff, and a rise of 
50 per cent in the number of patients 
treated in the territory’s institutions. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS In the _ political 
sphere all developments had_ been 
over-shadowed by the introduction of 
the new Nigerian Constitution, intro- 
ducing a “momentous opportunity 
for self-expression” on the part of 
the indigenous people. Elections had 
been held throughout the territory 
from Lake Chad to the sea and had 
absorbed the attention of the Ad- 
ministration and the Native Authori- 
ties for several months of the year. 
A welcome feature had been the sur- 
prising degree of interest displayed 
in the backward areas where the 
poll had nowhere fallen below 40 
per cent of the electorate. 

The outcome of the elections was 
to provide the Trust Territory with 
representatives of encouraging cali- 
bre. In the Southern Cameroons six 
of the thirteen members elected to 
the Eastern Regional House of As- 
sembly secured election to the Cen- 
tral Nigerian House of Representa- 
tives. This gave them two more seats 
than they were guaranteed by the 
Constitution. It would be recalled 
that the method of election employed 
in the Northern Region provided no 
categorical guarantee that Northern 
representatives would succeed in en- 
tering the central legislature. 

Two of the three Trust Territory 
members of the Northern House of 
Assembly were elected to the Central 
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BRITISH-ADMINISTERED CAMEROONS 
ENTERS A NEW PHASE OF DEVELOPMENT 


House of Representatives, and the 
Trust Territory representation of 
eight at the centre was more than 
adequate on a population basis. One 
Cameroons member now held the 
important office of Regional Min- 
ister of Works in the Eastern Execu- 
tive Council and another Cameroons 
representative was Minister without 
Portfolio in the Central Council of 
Ministers. 

The most important result of the 
constitutional developments was, as 
he anticipated last year, the emer- 
gence of a body of accredited Ca- 
meroons representatives capable of 
expressing the will of the territory’s 
population as a whole. 

They were now in a position to 
call together on occasion, for con- 
sideration of a problem peculiar to 
the ‘Trust Territory, representatives 
of all areas between Lake Chad and 
the sea whose right to speak for their 
people had been proved by the bal- 
lot box. 


“A STRIKING EXPERIMENT” ‘he Special 
Representative then cited what he 
described as a_ striking experiment 
which took place in June when a rep- 
resentative conference was held at 
Buea (provincial headquarters in the 
South) to decide on recommendations 
to be made to the government as to 
the expenditure of the 1950 profits 
of the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration. A diversity of races had 
been represented, varying from the 
Northern Kanuri and Shuwa Arabs 
in their flowing robes and turbans, 
to the coastal people using practised 


English and dressed in European 
style. 
Their meeting around the same 


table to discuss common problems 
marked a_ revolution in the terri- 
tory’s affairs, said Brigadier Gibbons. 
During two days of well-reasoned 
discussion the conference had adopt- 
ed principles of allocation which 
were designed to secure equal treat- 
ment for all parts of the territory and 
had arrived at unanimous recom- 
mendations regarding social and eco- 
nomic projects which the Governor 
was asked to approve. Such a gather- 
ing was, of course, a difficult and ex- 
pensive business as it meant collect- 
ing representatives from distant parts 
of the country. Regular sessions 
would not be possible but it was in- 
tended to arrange a further confer- 
ence of this kind when the 1951 
profits of the Corporation came up 
for allocation. 







The administrative system in the 
North had recently been reviewed 
and it had been decided to broaden 
the basis of the Native Authorities, 
replacing all remaining individual au- 
thorities by conciliar ones. A healthy 
movement for decentralization of the 
larger emirates was also underway. 
Such a movement might be expected 
to spread shortly and the Adminis- 
tration’s task was to vitalize local 
government without destroying the 
well-tried judicial organization of the 
people. 

Turning to economic affairs, the 
Special Representative disclosed that 
in 1951 the Cameroons Development 
Corporation created a new record 
with production totalling nearly two 
and a quarter million pounds, as 
against £1,632,000 the previous year. 

Bananas accounted for about 
£1,400,000 of this income, but other 
commodities were well represented, 
rubber realizing more than half a 
million pounds and palm_ products 
nearly a quarter of a million; there 
was also some return from cocoa 
and pepper. After heavy expenditure 
on improvements, which would have 
their effect on future prosperity, and 
after providing depreciation of £438,- 
000, as against £295,000 in 1950, 
the accounts for 1951 showed a 
working profit of £635,000. Of this, 
£230,000 was being placed to reserve 
and £350,000 provided for the 
1952.53 income tax assessment 
which, of course, accrued in entirety 
to the service of the Territory. Some 
£55,000 thus remained as profit to be 
remitted to the Governor for ex- 
penditure on the people of the ter- 
ritory. 

During the same period the Cor- 
poration’s welfare program began to 
produce impressive results in the 
shape of new schools, hospital play- 
ing fields, community centres and 
housing schemes. The Corporation 
would be proud and pleased to show 
these achievements to the members 
of the Visiting Mission which they 
would welcome later this year. 

Progress had been made in the 
new road construction program, esti- 
mated to cost more than two million 
pounds. Work on some of the road 
projects had already begun; these and 
other developments had been made 
possible by the healthy condition of 
the Cameroons development fund 
and by generous grants from the 
Nigerian and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments. 
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In the social sphere the Special 
Representative said a most interesting 
development had been the accelerated 
progress in the isolated regions of the 
North. For instance a teacher train- 
ing centre at Mubi was now in opera- 
tion and at the same place a new hos- 
pital was nearing completion. Further 
measures had been taken to combat 
leprosy — one of the most serious 
scourges in Nigeria and the British 
Cameroons—and increased co-opera- 
tion between governments and mis- 
sionary societies would bring a new 
attack on this problem in the near 
future; new leprosy settlements were 
soon to be operated by two missions 
with government assistance. 

The greatest obstacle to the ex- 
pansion of health services in the 
Northern Cameroons now appeared to 
be the lack of trained subordinate 
medical personnel of races acceptable 
to the local public. A training school 
had lately been established at Kano, 
in the Northern Region. 


COUNCIL'S DEBATE The Special Repre- 
sentative’s statement was followed by 
detailed questioning by the members 
and this, in turn, by a general debate 
at which a majority of members ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the constitu- 
tional changes in the territory and 
hoped these would quickly be followed 
by further progress. Noting the awak- 
ening of a political consciousness in 
the indigenous population, several! 
members stressed the importance of 
African people becoming familiar with 
their responsibilities under a demo- 
cratic system of government. The Brit- 
ish Cameroons was now well repre- 
sented in the legislative organs of 
Nigeria, said Leslie Knox Munro, of 
New Zealand. Indeed, for a territory 
still emerging from the most primitive 
of conditions, he thought it might 
justifiably be claimed that in its politi- 
cal progress the territory was very 
fortunate to be associated with the 
progressive developments which had 
taken place in Nigeria. 

Mr. Munro wondered, nevertheless, 
if the pace of political developments 
had not out-distanced the capacity of 
the territory’s inhabitants to appreciate 
all the steps which had been taken. 
He drew attention to the relative lack 
of enthusiasm in the southern part for 
the new electoral methods. A period 
of consolidation was now needed, 
during which the new constitutional 
developments could take root and 
flourish “in this alien soil.” The Coun- 
cil, therefore, should be reluctant to 
urge further political progress on the 
national plane, for a breathing space 
was needed to permit comparable de- 
velopment at the local level. 

The New Zealand representative 
also welcomed the representative con- 
ference held at Buea earlier this year. 
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BRIGADIER EDWARD JOHN GIBBONS, Spe- 
cial Representative for the British Cameroons. 


Such discussions on questions of com- 
mon interest would do much to elimi- 
nate the differences and difficulties 
existing between the northern and 
southern sections of the territory, and 
it was to be hoped they would be con- 
tinued and broadened, as was ap- 
propriate. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LINKS The Territory’s 
administrative integration with neigh- 
boring Nigeria was commented upon by 
several represenatives. Dr, S. S. Liu, 
of China, noting that only eight out of 
a maximum of 149 members of the 
Central Legislature were actually from 
the Trust Territory, thought it doubt- 
ful as to what influence those members 
could have on the Legislature’s delib- 
erations. Another point made by Dr. 


COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Questioned about a new scheme for 
training in community development 
techniques, the Special Representative 
said that four six-weeks courses have 
now been completed at the Man o’War 
School, near Victoria. The courses, 
each attended by about sixty trainees, 
were largely of the “toughening vari- 
ety.” The idea was to give the train- 
ees a feeling of the satisfaction that 
could be won through an adventurous 
outlook. Persons were encouraged to 
try what to them was a novel experi- 
ence. For instance, people coming 
from far inland learned to swim and 
paddle canoes. They had never seen 
the water or a boat before. Other 
people who lived on the plains or 
“buried in their forest trees” found 
themselves climbing up the 13,500- 
foot high Cameroon Mountain and 
seeing something they never imagined 
existed. . . . Field work in the courses 
had largely been conducted outside the 
territory. About 280 persons had so 
far taken the course. 





Liu was that the inhabitants of the 
Territory were loosely identified with 
the people of Nigeria and in the report 
were referred to as “Nigerian.” With- 
out wishing to cast reflections on the 
intentions of the Administering Au- 
thority, Dr. Liu considered this ex- 
ample showed how easy it was under 
the present close integration to lose 
sight of the separate identity of the 
Trust Territory. 

Elaborating on this question, A. A. 
Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., contended 
that in all respects the Trust Territory 
was subordinated to the adjoining 
British protectorate and that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had no intention 
of creating separate legislative or other 
organs for the Territory. Even the 
maintenance of public order was in the 
hands of the Nigerian Police. Mr. Sol- 
datov held that the unification and 
subordination of the Trust Territory 
to Nigeria represented a crude viola- 
tion of the Charter. The Council 
should therefore again recommend the 
establishment of separate legislative 
and other organs in the Territory and 
measures to ensure the participation of 
the indigenous inhabitants in such 
bodies. 

In reply to these observations, the 
Special Representative recalled that it 
had originally been recognized in the 
Trusteeship Agreement that the two 
disjointed strips of country which com- 
prised the Territory could be effec- 
tively administered only in association 
with the adjoining protectorate. Since 
then, each successive year had brought 
new proofs of the abundant advan- 
tages of the arrangement particularly 
in political education. In addition, the 
territory’s status had been preserved 
and the people were using their new 
experience to deal with their own par- 
ticular problems. To sever the Trust 
Territory from Nigeria would be to re- 
tard for generations the progress of 
its people toward the goal set for 
them by the Charter, 

Brigadier Gibbons assured the Coun- 
cil that the Cameroons’ elected repre- 
sentatives to the Central Legislature 
seemed perfectly capable of protecting 
the interests of the territory. In any 
case the Governor of Nigeria possessed 
reserve powers in this respect since a 
treaty obligation was concerned. The 
Administering Authority agreed, how- 
ever, that much effort was still _re- 
quired to educate the indigenous peo- 
ple in the working of the new con- 
stitution. 


“BOLD VENTURE” Describing the elec- 
tions and constitutional reforms in the 
territory as “a bold venture” Benjamin 
Gerig of the United States, said that 
in order to take full advantage of this 
political step forward, the Administer- 
ing Authority should carry out a 
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vigorous educational program. Sec- 
ondly, it was now more necessary than 
ever to stress local self-government, the 
essential basis of self-government on a 
wider scale. 

Léon Pignon, of France, appreciated 
the difficulties encountered in local 
government. Anyone with experience 
of the special conditions existing in 
that part of Africa knew that, contrary 
to theoretical arguments, it was not al- 
ways possible to carry out a number 
of reforms simultaneously. Mr. Pignon 
was not sure that having elected repre- 
sentatives in an Assembly was suffi- 
cient to promote that spirit of initia- 
tive, the lack of which was deplored 
by the Special Representative. Direct 
and almost daily action by the Ad- 
ministering Authority should be taken 
to awaken understanding. Conferences 
such as that held at Buea, were valu- 
able as a means of circulating ideas 
and developing initiative among the 
elite. 


BUOYANT ECONOMY In their appraisal 
of the economic scene in the territory 
members generally agreed that the 
present buoyant economy was largely 
due to the high prices obtained for 
export crops and to the efficient man- 
agement of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation. The Corporation’s 
activities, said Mr. Munro, truly 
touched on all aspects of life in the 
territory. Naturally, it was desirable to 
extend the scope and influence of the 
indigenous people in the Corporation, 
but he warned against undue haste in 
making changes which might, indeed, 
be fatal to the Corporation’s prosperity 
and, consequently, to the prosperity 
of the inhabitants as a whole. 

The efforts being made by both the 
Government and the Corporation to 
improve and diversify the territory's 
primary products was commendable. 
The New Zealand representative also 
noted the continued development of 
communications throughout the terri- 
tory and hoped transport—particularly 
in the north—would be encouraged as 
far as possible. 

Other representatives agreed on the 
fundamental importance of develop- 
ing the road construction program in 
the territory. Roberto E. Quirés, of El 
Salvador, urged redoubled efforts in 
this field, which was, he said, a basic 
element for overall progress. (The 
importance of more and better roads 
in the territory has been underlined in 
the past few years by the Council, its 
visiting mission and by numerous peti- 
tioners. According to the annual re- 
port, the total mileage of motorable 
roads in 1951 was 1,470, as compared 
with 1,164 in 1948; all-season roads 
are mostly confined to the Southern 
Section of the territory.) 

Jacques Houard, of Belgium, noted 
the impressive profits of the Develop- 
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ment Corporation, and emphasized the 
human factors which made this pos- 
sible. He hoped that the forthcoming 
mission to the territory would study 
the operation of the Corporation 
taking special interest in the indigenous 
and European peoples who were con- 
tributing to its success. 

The Corporation was an experiment 
which touched upon all spheres of 
life. It had set up new hospitals and 
social centres, while the best organized 
political force in the territory ap- 
peared to be the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation’s Workers Union. 
He considered that the administration 
and spirit governing the Corporation 
were more important than the regular- 
ity of its financial results. 

While commending the efforts made 
by the Administering Authority in the 
economic field, Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, of the Dominican Republic, 
stressed the importance of vesting 
financial authority in the territory it- 
self particularly through participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants in the 
Development Corporation and _ the 
marketing boards. 

Dr. Liu was also disappointed at 
the limitation which the Administra- 
tion had set on Cameroonian partici- 
pation. He hoped that the time would 
not be far off when the indigenous in- 
habitants would take over the manage- 
ment. Dr. Liu also urged that the ques- 
tion of indigenous representation on 
the marketing boards be considered 
soon. 


BAKWERI LAND QUESTION Attention to 
the Bakweri land problem, subject of 


ONE OF THE TWO SECONDARY schools in the British Cameroons. 
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Managed by missions, both 
of the schools are in the southern part of the territory and, in 1951 had an enrolment of 317. 
The territory has no institutions of higher education but Cameroonian students are eligible for 
scholarships to the University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, and to universities in the United Kingdom. 


many petitions to the Council in the 
past few years, was drawn by a num- 
ber of representatives. Mr. Gerig ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the Adminis- 
tration’s plan to resettle a part of the 
Bakweri tribe on 25,000 acres excised 
from the Cameroons Development 
Corporation’s lands, and to provide 
facilities for their educational, social 
and agricultural development. (The 
Bakweri, a tribe in the southern part 
of the territory, have repeatedly com- 
plained that their traditional lands 
were alienated by the Germans and 
that this situation was perpetuated by 
the present Administration.) 

Nevertheless, the United States dele- 
gation was somewhat concerned that 
the Bakweri Land Committee con- 
tinued to oppose the _ resettlement 
scheme, and urged the Administration 
to make every effort through patient 
consultation to secure the acceptance 
of the plan. He expressed particular 
interest in the Man o’War Bay scheme 
(see box on previous page) in con- 
nection with assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Bakweri people. 

The Special Representative assured 
the Council that it would be kept fully 
informed of further developments in 
the Bakweri resettlement scheme. With 
regard to the question of land aliena- 
tion, raised by several representatives, 
he stated that the land in the hands of 
commercial concerns was only 0.17 
per cent of the total area of the Ter- 
ritory and its development was of the 
greatest value to the neighboring area 
and to general prosperity. Further- 
more, nearly all lands described offi- 
cially as alienated were in fact lands 
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TRACTOR PLOUGHING at a farm in the British Cameroons. The need for diversifying the 
territory's agricultural production was emphasized during the Council’s examination of the report. 


being developed under public man- 
agement, or occupied by Government 
or missionary societies for administra- 
tive, social or educational purposes. 
He believed that the Council would not 
hesitate to decide that a proposal made 
that these lands, now beneficially oc- 
cupied in the public interest, should 
be surrendered was senseless, as noth- 
ing would more effectually destroy 
most of the progress made to date or 
prevent future progress. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS Social conditions 
in the territory evoked general com- 
mendation from most members but 
some concern was expressed over the 
tardiness of progress in health and 
education. Miss Bernardino pointed 
out that in some areas almost 95 per 
cent of the population was illiterate. 
Regarding this as “an astonishing fig- 
ure” the Dominican representative 
urged effective measures for increasing 
primary education and suggested that 
the aid of UNESCO, with its wide tech- 
nical experience in modern methods of 
mass education, might be enlisted. 
Emphasis should also be placed on 
tree education and the Administration 
should provide the best possible means 
of transport in order to get the chil- 
dren in the outlying areas to go to 
school. She commended the work of 
the mission schools in the terriory but 
hoped that, in future reports, the Ad- 
ministration would clearly specify how 
many girls and how many boys were 
attending school. (/n his subsequent 
Statement, the Special Representative 
disclosed that in some areas more girls 
than boys were attending primary 
schools.) 

Miss Bernardino noted that the gen- 
eral status of women was very low, 
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and called for special efforts in this 
field. Efforts to bring about the aboli- 
tion of child marriages should also 
be increased. 

The representative of New Zealand 
agreed that the reduction of illiteracy 
remained a gigantic task in the Ca- 
meroons, He felt that more direct par- 
ticipation by the Administration in 
the development of educational in- 
stitutions was warranted, although the 
excellent work being done by the De- 
velopment Corporation and such con- 
cerns as Elders and Fyffes was to be 
commended. 

A point made on primary education 
by the representative of France was 
that the African generally attaches 
more importance to what he has to 
pay for than what is given him free. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pignon said the ob- 
jective should be free education in all 
the Trust territories. 

Disappointment that corporal punish- 
ment was still permitted was expressed 
by Dr. Liu. No effort should be spared 
to end this form of punishment in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wishes of 
the Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council. Dr. Liu also hoped that steps 
would be taken to investigate and im- 
prove the standard of living of the 
workers. Certain wage increases had 
been introduced, but further measures 
were needed to improve the living 
conditions. 


“MISERABLE WAGES” Mr. Soldatov de- 
scribed the wages of indigenous labor 
as miserable. Unskilled workers in the 
Cameroons and Bamenda provinces re- 
ceived 62s.8d. a month while in the 
northern parts only 28s. a month was 
paid to unskilled workers—less than a 
shilling a day. With such wages the 








unskilled worker could not buy half a 
pound of meat or fish. 

The U.S.S.R. representative strongly 
criticized what he described as the 
“total lack of progress” in every sphere 
of life in the territory, dealing particu- 
larly with the inadequacy of the health 
and educational services. In the entire 
territory he said there were only fifteen 
hospitals while in the northern section 
there was not a single one. The num- 
ber of hospital beds had actually been 
reduced. In 1950 there had been 847 
while in 1951 there were only 808 
beds. As the medical survey made by 
the Administering Authority in the 
Bamenda Province showed, the miser- 
able conditions under which the peo- 
ple existed and the lack of necessary 
medical services gave rise to wide- 
spread illness, particularly ailments 
caused by malnutrition. 

The educational position was equal- 
ly bad. In 1951 only about twelve 
per cent of school-age children attend- 
ed schools; in the northern region the 
figure was only about one-and-a-half 
per cent. Moreover, only about two per 
cent of the children had the opportu- 
nity of completing primary school. For 
example, in 1951 in Bornu Province, 
of 60,000 children of school age, only 
820 were attending school. For the 
last three years the position regarding 
secondary education remained un- 
changed — there were still only two 
secondary schools. The present report 
showed that the overall number of 
teachers had decreased. In 1948 there 
had been 296 teachers; in 1950 there 
were 217; and in 1951 there were 196. 
Mr. Soldatov, citing figures from the 
report, said that in the period under 
review £65,000 was spent on education 
and about £80,000 on medical services. 
With a population of over a million 
people such expenditures were, he 
considered, very insignificant. “he 
Trusteeship Council should recommend 
that the Administering Authority in- 
crease its appropriations for education- 
al, health and cultural needs. 

Mr. Soldatov charged that the Ad- 
ministering Authority was taking no 
steps to train the indigenous inhabi- 
tants for participation in the territory’s 
administrative affairs; that the in- 
digenous inhabitants had no rights 
at all, there being no organs of 
self-government in which the peo- 
ple might participate; that the Admin- 
istration continued to use the tribal 
system under the guise of so-called 
“Native Authorities”; that the terri- 
tory was economically completely de- 
pendent on Nigeria and that no et- 
forts were being made to develop its 
economy in the interest of the Ca- 
meroonians; that the economic welfare 
of the territory was dependent on the 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
and Elders and Fyffes; that land 
alienation, which had given rise to 
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serious problems such as the Bakweri 
land question was being continued; 
that corporal punishment had not been 
abolished, despite the repeated rec- 
ommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly; 
and that a head tax which took no ac- 
count of ability to pay was still being 
imposed, 

This completed the Council’s dis- 
cussion on the British Cameroons re- 
port. In replying to the debate on July 
17, Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, dealt in considerable detail 
with the criticisms advanced by the 
U.S.S.R. representative. The proposals 
made by that representative on the 
British Cameroons were, he said, iden- 
tical with those he had made in the 
case of Ruanda-Urundi. It was strange 
that the U.S.S.R. representative should 
find identical problems and identical 
solutions for two territories adminis- 
tered by two different authorities, and 
in widely seperated parts of Africa. 
The U.S.S.R. representative had ad- 
vocated the same proposals for the 
Pacific territories, at the Council's 
tenth session. These “dog-eared” reso- 
lutions, based on dogma, not under- 
standing of the true conditions in the 
areas, had been consistently rejected 
by overwhelming majorities in session 
after session and were no service to 
the International Trusteeship System, 
or to the Council. 


OTHER POINTS The Special Represen- 
tative then replied to other specific 
points made in the general debate. The 
Administering Authority fully shared 
the concern expressed at the slow rate 
of progress in expanding primary edu- 
cation and the closest attention would 
be given to proposals made by mem- 
bers. He felt, however, that the intro- 
duction of universal primary educa- 
tion throughout the territory at the 
present time—even if possible under 
existing social conditions—would in- 
volve an expenditure many times in 
excess of the present total budgetary 
expenditure. With regard to increas- 
ing expenditure on education and 
health services as a whole, he pointed 
out that during the last three years 
allocations of government expenditure 
alone, excluding that of the Camer- 
oons Development Corporation, had 
more than doubled and continued in- 
creases might be expected. 

The proposal that the tribal system 
in local government should be super- 
seded by democratic organizations con- 
tained a_ generalization which the 
Council already realized was not ap- 
plicable to the territory as a whole. 
The main difficulty regarding local 
government Over a large area of the 
territory had, said Brigadier Gibbons, 
been the lack of tribal organizations 
possessing competent scope for de- 
velopment. When a suitable tribal or- 
ganization did exist, it would certainly 
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THE NEW MUNYAIYA BRIDGE in the Southern Section of the British Cameroons. The Trustee- 
ship Council has frequently stressed the importance of developing road communications in this 
and other territories. 1951 road projects in the British Cameroons will cost some £900,000, according 
to the report. These projects include construction of a road linking the North and the South. 


be the Administration’s aim and prac- 
tice to democratize and modernize it. 
‘The Administration’s methods would, 
in any case, be those of evolution, not 
destruction and revolution. 

The Special Representative drew at- 
tention to the recent administrative ac- 
tion in removing the power to impose 
corporal punishment from the Native 
Courts in the southern part of the 
territory. In the economic field the 
Administration would try and provide 
more information in future reports re- 
garding the efforts to diversify the 
territory’s crops and to rehabilitate 
cocoa production. 

On the question of land alienation 
the Special Representative stressed that 
in such a sparsely populated country 
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ASSISTANTS from the Kumba experimental 
station engaged in plant disease research. 





the problem was not one of population 
pressures on the land but rather the 
lack of population to develop the land 
available. Out of some 34,000 square 
miles of land, some 460 square miles 
—or 1.6 per cent—had been with- 
drawn from peasant cultivation, Most 
of this was being developed by the 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
tor the exclusive benefit of the people 
of the territory. The remainder, apart 
from some insignificant area in com- 
mercial hands, was some 0.04 per cent 
in the use of the Government or the 
missions. 

Brigadier Gibbons concluded with 
a warm welcome to the Visiting Mis- 
sion which would tour the territory 
this autumn. 

This completed the Council’s exam- 
ination of the British Cameroons re- 
port. A drafting committee was then 
appointed to compile the Council’s re- 
port in the light of the debate and 
members’ observations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS The report, subse- 
quently adopted on July 22 by 10 
votes to | (U.S.S.R.), contained a 
series of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on political, economic, social and 
educational advancement. (The text 
of the recommendations appeared in 
THE BULLETIN, of August 15, page 
227). Some of the main recommenda- 
tions were as follows. 

The Council welcomed the benefits 
which the people of the Cameroons 
derived from the recent Constitutional 
changes. It noted, nevertheless, that 
the indigenous population had shown 
indifference to the first elections and 
therefore urged all practicable means 
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to foster political education of the peo- 
ple, and to encourage their full partici- 
pation in the new structure of govern- 
ment. 

The continued healthy economic 
situation of the territory was noted 
“with satisfaction.” But the Council 
also drew attention to the predomin- 
ance of banana production and recom- 
mended careful attention to diversify- 
ing agricultural production. Indigenous 
persons should continue to be intro- 
duced into responsible posts in the 
Corporation as rapidly as possible. The 
Corporation’s scholarship program, the 
Council suggested, should be directed 
as far as practicable toward training 
in business management. 

In the social sphere the Council 
recommended the Administering Au- 
thority to continue its efforts to im- 
prove the status of women in the terri- 
tory, to secure the progressive aboli- 
tion of child marriage. It urged every 
effort to abolish corporal punishment 





NEWSPAPERS 
WIDELY READ 


Although no commercial newspaper 
was at present produced in the Trust 
Territory, the Special Representative 
said the Nigerian newspapers circulat- 
ed in the territory and were widely 
read. They all gave wide coverage to 
Trust Territory news and there was 
no censorship of any kind. About nine 
Nigerian newspapers circulate in the 
country. He believed a group of peo- 
ple planned to set up a press inside 
the territory in the near future. Ques- 
tioned about freedom of expression, 
the Special Representative said there 
were no restrictions against holding 
meetings of any kind in the territory. 





entirely in the territory. 

The Administering Authority was 
also urged to press forward with its 
efforts to expand health facilities in 


the territory, especially in the northern 
area, and with steps taken to modern- 
ize the treatment of leprosy. 

In its conclusions on educational ad- 
vancement the Council noted that, al- 
though budgetary allocations for edu- 
cation had continued to increase, the 
estimated rate of illiteracy remained 
high. Since the Administration has 
access to the studies of UNESCO and 
other organizations on educational 
problems, the Council hoped it would 
use such technical knowledge and take 
further steps to meet educational 
needs. The Administering Authority 
was also asked to provide increased 
facilities for primary education, partic- 
ularly in the northern region. The 
Council recalled previous recommen- 
dations for the eventual establishment 
of free primary education and called 
on the Administering Authority to re- 
view its policy on this matter. Finally, 
the Council hoped for further progress 
in adult education, 
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MISSION TO WEST AFRICAN TRUST TERRITORIES 


NEW effort to find a solution for 
the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problem will be made by a Visit- 
ing Mission which left New York for 
West Africa on August 18. The Mis- 
sion, appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council, will visit the four Trust Ter- 
ritories in West Africa—British and 
French-administered Togoland, and 
British and French-administered Cam- 
eroons. 

The members of the Mission are: 
R. A. Peachey, Australia; Robert 
Scheyven, Belgium; H. E. Yang, 
China; and Roberto E. Quirés, El Sal- 
vador. A small secretariat staff is ac- 
companying the Mission, which flew 
first to Paris and then to Lomé, capital 
of French Togoland. On arrival there 
the Mission will immediately begin its 
investigation of the Ewe problem. 
Upon completing this task, the Mis- 
sion will submit a special report on its 
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findings for consideration of the Trus- 
teeship Council early in November. 
The Council will then compile its own 
report to the General Assembly in the 
light of the Mission’s findings. 

Speaking as chairman of the four- 
member group, Mr. Peachey told the 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN that the 
Mission would make a determined ef- 
fort to find some reasonable solution 
to the Ewe question. This matter had 
been before the United Nations for 
the past five years and they felt it was 
time a settlement satisfactory to all 
parties was found. 

In addition to its special study of 
the Ewe problem, the Mission will 
make the customary on-the-spot inves- 
tigation of conditions in the two Togo- 
lands and later draw up a separate 
report on the two territories. The sec- 
ond half of the tour will be in the two 
Cameroons, about three weeks being 
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MEMBERS OF THE VISITING MISSION TO 
WEST AFRICA, who will visit the British- and 
French-administered Togolands and Cameroons, 
left to right: Roy Peachey, Chairman, (Aus- 
tralia); Robert Scheyven, (Belgium); H. K. Yung, 
(China); Roberto Quiros, (El Salvador). 


spent in each territory. Under its 
terms of reference the Mission is di- 
rected to accept and receive petitions 
and investigate them on the spot, after 
consultations with the local representa- 
tives of the Administering Authority 
concerned. Another specific task will 
be to study the provision in the terri- 
tories of information on the United 
Nations, particularly concerning the 
Trusteeship System. 

This is the second Visiting Mission 
to the West African territories; the first 
was sent out in November 1949. With 
the completion of this tour, all the 
African Trust Territories except So- 
maliland will have been visited twice 
by a Council Mission. 
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INAUGURATION OF KOREA REPUBLICS 


FIRST DIRECTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


OR the first time in its history, the 

Republic of Korea has a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President elected direct- 
ly by popular vote. Previously, they 
were chosen by the National Assem- 
bly. Elections took place on August 
5. President Syngman Rhee was re- 
elected over three rival candidates, and 
Ham Tan Yong was elected Vice- 
President out of a field of nine candi- 
dates. Five teams of observers from 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) toured the country 
to observe preparations for the elec- 


tions and the actual voting. 

The newly elected President and 
Vice-President were inaugurated at 
Seoul on August 15, the anniversary 
of Korea’s liberation. The ceremonies 
were attended by General Mark Clark, 
United Nations Commander, members 
of UNCURK, the diplomatic corps, the 
National Assembly and by high mili- 
tary and civilian officials. General 
Clark came from Tokyo for the in- 
auguration. 

On behalf of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Andrew Cor- 
dier, the Secretary-General’s Executive 





FIVE OBSERVER TEAMS from the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea toured the country to observe preparations for and conduct of election. Here 
the Australian representative on the Commission, James Plimsoll (right), inspects ballot forms. 


COLORFUL SCREENS (left) were used at polling booth in Pong II-Chan to ensure voters’ privacy. 
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ABOUT 7,000,000 VOTES, it is estimated, were 
cast during the presidential election held in 
the Republic of Korea on August 5. People 
throughout the country flocked to the polls. 
Among them were the citizens of Yongdungpo, 
who are seen here waiting their turn to vote. 


Assistant, sent a message of con- 
gratulation to Mr. Rhee on his in- 
auguration as President for a second 
term. “I cherish the hope,” said Mr. 
Cordier, “that you and all other hold- 
ers of positions of public trust may 
exercise great wisdom, patience and 
understanding in the interest of sound 
constitutional growth and the strength- 
ening of the representative processes 
of your Government.” 

In a statement issued the day before 
he was inaugurated, Mr. Rhee recalled 
that the establishment of the Republic 
of Korea had “restored to two-thirds 
of our own people our own essential 
sovereignty. It provided a firm 
foundation upon which the eventual 
re-unification of our whole nation, in 
freedom and democracy, might be 
based.” 

Describing how the country had 
been reduced to ruins, President Rhee 
said that the Korean people solemnly 
pledged “to our allies that, despite our 
suffering and deprivation, we shall not 
falter; we shall not fail.” The United 
Nations, he recalled had proclaimed 
the Government of the Republic to be 
the only lawful government in Korea, 
that it had been recognized by 29 na- 
tions, and that 53 sovereign nations 
were supporting the Republic in the 
present struggle to maintain its inde- 
pendence. “We are confident that in 
the solemn undertaking to defend our 
soil,” he added, “the goal of collec- 
tive security will be triumphantly 
achieved.” 












N a period of a little over twelve 

months, Western Europe—exclu- 
sive of Austria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, for which figures are not avail- 
able — has directly lost more than 
$400,000,000 in livestock products, 
including milk, because of an out- 
break of one of the most infectious 
and widespread of animal diseases, 
Foot and Mouth Disease. 

To meet this situation, FAO will 
convene a meeting of European coun- 
tries in Copenhagen, starting Septem- 
ber 22, to implement an international 
plan to end the current outbreak of 
Foot and Mouth Disease in Western 
Europe and to deal rapidly with fu- 
ture outbreaks. The plan, evolved by 
the ogEc (Organization for European 
Co-operation) Working Party on Ani- 
mal Diseases, the International Office 
of Epizootics, and Fao’s European 
Committee on Agriculture, is essen- 
tially a mutual insurance system. 

There are at least three types of the 
disease, caused by different viruses 
and requiring different types of vac- 
cine for immunization. The principal 
viruses are types A, O and C, with a 
further breakdown within types. The 
current outbreak is mostly caused by 
one of the most virulent types, A-S. 
Type C is also present. Type O has 
occurred only occasionally in the cur- 
rent outbreak. Nevertheless, to insure 
complete safety every animal should 
be vaccinated with all three vaccines. 
Furthermore, since immunity brought 
about by vaccine wears off quickly, 
vaccinations should be given at least 
once a year. That this has not been 
done—thus permitting the spread of 
the disease—has been due to several 
factors, mainly cost and complicated 
production techniques for vaccines. 

At the forthcoming meeting FAO 
will suggest the adoption of a new, 
inexpensive method of vaccine pro- 
duction. Devised by Dr. H. S. Fren- 
kel of the Netherlands, and recently 
proved successful in carefully con- 
trolled tests carried out by Dr. Ian 
Galloway of the United Kingdom, 
this method utilizes the tongues of 
freshly slaughtered healthy animals 
as a culture for development of the 
Virus. 

Fao is also advocating that stores 
of the three types of Foot and Mouth 
virus be maintained in all countries 
which are able to manufacture vac- 
cine. The virus can probably be kept 
indefinitely and the stockpiles would 
form a permanent reserve to meet 
outbreaks. 

The vaccine, on the other hand, 
cannot be kept indefinitely. Yet there 
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must also be a permanent reserve of 
it, since it takes three weeks to con- 
vert the virus into a vaccine and test 
it before sending it into the field. The 
FAO plan, therefore, advocates storage 
of sufficient vaccine in one or more 
countries to meet the threat of an 
outbreak in any country in Western 
Europe. It is obvious that this kind of 
mutual insurance system would con- 
siderably lower the defence cost for 
single participating countries. 

The disease spreads rapidly and 
easily, regardless of national frontiers. 
It is, of course, possible to free an 
area from the disease by slaughtering 
infected cattle and destroying the car- 
casses, as is done in a few countries. 
But comparatively few countries can 
afford the financial burden of such a 
policy. This being so, the answer in 
these countries is vaccination of the 
animals in a large area surrounding 
the outbreak area, in order, by im- 
munization, to stop the spread of the 
disease. 


FISHERIES TRAINING Two fisheries train- 
ing centres have recently been held— 
the Second Seminar on Fish Culture, 
in Bogor, Indonesia, May 1-June 15, 
and the Indo-Pacific Training Center 
for Fisheries Statisticians in Bangkok, 
Thailand, June 19-July 31. 

Taking part in the Seminar were 
18 trainees from China, India, In- 
donesia, Pakistan, Philippines, Thai- 
land and Viet-Nam. Indonesian fish 
culture methods were used to _ illus- 
trate general fish culture principles, 
which might be applied in other coun- 
tries of the region. In addition to the 
theoretical lectures and demonstra- 
tions on basic research methods at 
the Seminar itself, field demonstra- 
tions were arranged, with the co-op- 


eration of the local Extension Officers, 
in West, Central and East Java. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations on the ana- 
tomy of various fishes were given at 
Djakarta, and trainees also visited 
various scientific institutions at Bogor, 
including the Zoological Museum and 
the Institute for Plant Diseases. 

The Training Centre at Bangkok, 
jointly sponsored by the Government 
of Thailand, Fao and the Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council was attended by 
some 35 government fisheries officers 
taking part, from twelve member na- 
tions of the region and from the 
United Kingdom Dependent Terri- 
tories of Malaya, North Borneo, and 
Singapore. The international character 
of the Centre was not limited to the 
participants: the staff was composed 
of a Director from Thailand, a Co- 
Director from Australia (who is a 
staff member of FAO), two instructors 
from India and one instructor from 
France. The Centre lasted six weeks 
and was divided into three parts: two 
weeks of lectures on the purpose of 
fisheries statistics and the technique 
of collecting and recording them; two 
weeks of field work, visiting sections 
of the fisheries industry and keeping 
records; and two weeks devoted to 
practical exercises, checking and an- 
alysis of data. 


HOME ECONOMICS One of the keystones 
in the raising of standards of living is 
the right feeding of the family; to 
carry out this important task Fao is 
now strengthening the Home Econom- 
ics Unit in the Nutrition Division. 

Expert help has already been sent 
to Syria, Iraq, Turkey and Mexico 
and plans are afoot for Israel, Egypt, 
India, Thailand and Ceylon. In June 
and July FAo held in Trinidad a Con- 
ference on Home Economics and Nu- 
trition Education for the territories 
of the Caribbean and this will be fol- 
lowed up, as it was preceded, by visits 
of the Home Economics expert to 
various territories to give help and 
advice. 
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AUGUST 9 — AUGUST 22 


Disarmament Commission 

18th MEETING—AUGUST 12 
Proposals for fixing numerical limita- 
tion. of all armed forces: U.S.A. rep. in- 
troduced working paper DC/12. State- 
ments made by France, U.K. and 
U.S.S.R. 

19th MEETING—AUGUST 15 
Elimination of bacterial warfare: 
Statement by U.S.A., U.S.S.R. moved 
that Section II of DC/4 be considered 
immediately. 

Numerical limitation of all armed 
forces: Chile asked question on DC/12 
to which France replied. 

20th MEETING—AUGUST 18 
Elimination of bacterial warfare: 
Statements made by Greece, U.S.S.R. and 
Pakistan on U.S.S.R. motion. 


Numerical limitation of all armed 
forces: Statements by Chile and France 
on DC/12. 

21st MEETING—AUGUST 20 

Report of Commission: Statements by 
France and U.S.S.R 
Elimination of bacterial 
Statement by U.S.S.R 

22nd MEETING—AUGUST 22 
Report of the Commission: Statements 
by Greece, U.S.S.R., U.K., China, U.S.A., 
Turkey, Pakistan, France and Chile. 
SECURITY COUNCIL ‘ 
592nd MEETING—AUGUST 19 

Draft report to General Assembly: De- 
cided to request delegations to submit 
their corrections to Secretariat and to 
approve final draft at future meeting. 


warfare: 
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United Nations Sales Agents 





Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires, 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria Américc, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: . 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 


José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 


Tehran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 
Ireland: 


Hibernian General Agency, Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch lLtd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 


José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 

Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: | 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 559, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


LL 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS 


The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, prepared 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
is the foremost source of current, official sta- 
tistics on world economic and social conditions. 
Each issue contains information on more than 
60 subjects from more than 70 countries in the 
following fields: 


Population Construction 
Manpower Public Utilities 
Forestry Transport 
Industrial Production Internal Trade 
Mining External Trade 
Manufacturing Wages and Prices 
Metals National Income 

Finance 


In addition to the regular tables, statistical data 
on special subjects of current interest is in- 
cluded. Each table shows annual figures for 
1937 and 1938 and from 1948 on, as well as 
monthly figures for the most recent eighteen- 
month period. 


A special feature of each issue is a section 
describing certain of the main economic and 
social trends indicated in the tables. 


The text and footnotes in the Monthly Bul- 
letin of Statistics appear in both English and 
French. A Supplement (in English, French or 
Spanish) giving detailed definitions and ex- 
planatory notes to the various statistical series 
is included with each subscription. 


Annual subscription (postpaid)—including Supplement 
$10.00, 75/-stg., 40.00 Swiss frs. 
Single copy: $1.00, 7 6 stg., 4.00 Swiss frs. 


Obtainable from all sales agents 
for United Nations publications. 








